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| PLACE OF THEM. 


|| “Proclaim Liberty throughout all the laid, to all 


the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the Jaw of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institations, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 


| and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
| true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
|; Management of the subject, not only the Presipsxt oF 
| THe Unrren Stares, but the Comwaxpsr or Tae ARMY, 
{| HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
| CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. “. .. From the instant 


that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
ctviL, servile, or foreign, froti that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with tho institution of 
alavery, IN EVERY WAY IN witicd Ir CAN BE INTERFERED 
wira, from a claim of indemnity for sinves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It is a war power. [ say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cy on the war, and wUSsT CARRY IT on, ac- 
CORDING TO TRE LAwS oF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and znunicipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies bave power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. ADama, 








nel 
LLOYD GARRISON, Editor. 
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Refuge of Oppression 
HE POMEROY OIRCULAR, 


Through the enterprise of some opposition jour- 
ee ‘aver important private document has been 
“st to light, in the publication of a letter from 
merov of Kansas, addressed to some par- 
3 not given, for general circulation, 


wrought 
Senator Pomero 
tv whose name 8 nO 





s the great Presidential campaign beginning 
iy to take shape, and an official recognition of 
Vr, Secretary Chase’s claims for the exalted posi- 
tion of * public functionary” comes from no less a 
vorgonage than the Chairman of the Republican 
National Executive Committee. . : ¢ 
“This is not all; not satisfied with expressing his 
sroforence for the rising sun, Mr. Pomeroy turns in 
terms of disapprobation from Abe Lincoln, 
«the honest,” who would thus appear to be a wan- 
slight in the Abolition constellation. . “ 
paper, we believe, which first published this 
“grictly private” letter was the Daily Constitu- 
inion of Washington. The Abolition edi- 
torsof the Capital, finding themselves eclipsed in the 
matter, pronoun ed the letter a hoax, and cited Mr. 
Chase as baving declared that he knew nothing 
whatever of its existence. The New York Herald 
ventilated the document with its precious disclosures 
| further, and by this time it must have been 
read by every one in the country. As Mr. Pome- 
roy has not denied its authenticity, the letter be- 
smes invested with much interest as forming a por- 
, history of the times. In regard to the 
‘e which the tepublicans or Abolitionists, for 
re birds of one plumage, may deem fit to 
nt he Presidential nomination, we have no 
»jestion—that is their own business; but the prob- 
sbility is daily becoming greater that their party 
vanization is in due course of disintegration. All 
this is extremely logical; but we must confess that 
wewere unprepared for such early evidence of the 
nevitable dissolving of the ties of unholy brother- 
hood. 

Abraham Lincoln, this document tells us, stands 
charged with being a prodigious failure by his own 
confederates. We told his party that, two years 
ago, and are glad that they are arousing themselves 
from the obtuse to the intelligent view of a well-es- 
tablished truth. We have now further to add that 
the unstable platform of abolitionism, which shifts 
itself with every fashionable breeze, will not be 
able to sustain the same man for a second election. 
\t is characteristic of extreme political principles, 
or, more properly speaking, of political heresy, to 
alhere to nothing permanently. A party enter- 
sich views as the dominant party in this | 
government holds to,can only exist through a mis- 
take. The great exorcists of all mistakes are time 
and intelligence. So long as reason was left free 
to combat error, Mr. Jeflerson did not fear the ex- 
istence of the latter in the States of our Union. 
Now Mr. Lincoln, third-rate county-court lawyer 
and all, as he is frequently styled by his party asso- 
“ates, is not so much a failure as is the idea which 
he represents. Sentimental politics are the curse 
of government. Principles have nothing to do with 
sentiment; they should not be mentioned together. 
W hen the latter is subordinated to principles, it is 
veneficial, But as it has done, aud continues to do, 
such wide-spread mischief, we do not ever wish to 
hear the words mentioned in the same connection. 
In regard to Mr. Chase, he has always been regard- 

as a person of fair ability and resolution, and a 
Strict party man. In the Senate he rendered him- 
self obnoxious to three-fourths of the American 
people by his bitter radical politics, Many a time 
and oft did he bring on himself a severe flagellation 
from Judge Douglas, for his abolition pranks ; and 
ts hands of the Little Giant, every one knew 
him to be merely a child. That he isa superior 
ie hae a can be admitted, without add- 
fers lige bes to the stature of his greatness, nor 
“cuctng many from that of the President. We 
could hame a dozen Republicans, not nearly so 
one as Lincoln or Chase, of higher qualifica- 
do wth their tr of them. But we have nothing to 
he - ome or antipathies ; let them 
eral” Pres “ hase, oF Mr. Lincoln, or Mr. “ Gen- 
wided ae all of them, and we will be as 

ith one as the others. Mr. Pomeroy’s 
\, tment looks indeed like business, and we advise 
. "grey a abroad another, through some 
me failed —_ oy to prove that he has 
haan gnally as is declared. If he succeeds 
tba ae ing that proposition, we will subscribe 
able dezree rr President’s claims toa consider- 
wich ue “1 of smartness. In the meantime, go on 

minations !—Boston Pilot. 
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TEE NEW HAMPSHIRE ELECTION. 





If the neo 


“le of New ; » : sav 
the ee ae ew Hampshive ever again enjoy 


will have or of Hiberty and a fair and free ballot, it 
Gakdier of spite of, and by victory over, the 
Car load bb ‘e radical party and their leaders. 
through New r var load of soldiers has been sent 
to on oo. w York, under arms, to vote according 
r tetwaiides that little State. On Sunday afternoon 
ed A spect, New York by hundreds, select- 
thousands re ‘ vote the Administration ticket, while 
refed furlouhe 1a Oral as worthy soldiers, are 
a simple po because of their politics. This is 
b onght to b story for America in the 19th century. 
every American® the blush of shame to the cheek of 
ve “om we It does bring that blush to the cheek 
ion <A at defender of freg principles ; and the 
the part of “a 8 or seeks to excuse this conduct on 
inhmee, T Administration should be regarded 
New Ham ere is no longer a possible doubt that 
would wenn Mire is Democratic to-day. The State 
majority ' sos the Administration by a decided 
citizens.” To aad a free ballot of all its soldiers and 
this rigantic oo ent the utterance of its free voice, 
Detrated * ye costing millions of dollars, is per- 
The Triber sen re found to think it right! 
hom \. t”e published yesterday a special despatch 


ae ee Hampshire, signed by Richard Busteed, 
Roath 5 lawyer, ex-general, and who was some 


of the te appointed by President Lincoln Judge 


tited S ‘ . . a 2 
thick of tates District Court for the Northern 


firmed by 

. . 88 been transfi 

40 he is stum my 

my With the Tribune. 
D udge, nor does 

“ministration, 

&2 insult to the 


‘Spointment. 
*complish its 


es to draw a salary. He wascon- 
© Senate long ago. It seems his dis- 
Feet bas be L re his duties changed, | land, the » 
ping New Hampshire, and correspond- | price of blood into their treasury. 
ve. This is not the business for 
it fail to reflect disgrace on the 
The appointment of this man was 
made of hy country, and the use that is now 

'm shows his thorough unfitness for the 
Radicalism stops at no vile work to 


Gh e Dik erator. 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. NO. VI. 
BIOGRAPHY OF GEO. THOMPSON, ESQ. 











= BY WILLIAM FARMER, E8Q. 





During the time that Mr. Thompson was thus en- 
gaged in seeking to advance the object of the Anti- 
Corn Law League, he was also, from time to time, 
oceupied in promoting a reform of the government 
of India. By the investment of a sum of money, 
which had been subscribed as a testimonial to him, 
he became proprietor of East India stock, and there- 
by possessed of a qualification to sit and vote in the 
General Court of the Company. Soon after taking 
his seat, he drew the attention of the body to the 
iniquitous system of landed tenures prevalent in In- 
dia; and warmly espoused the cause of the Rajah of 
Sattara, a noble and virtuous prince, who had been 
dethroned by a series of iniquitous proceedings in- 
stituted against him by the Company’s agents in In- 
dia. 

It was a tacit but well-understood principle of the 
old East India Government, never to acknowledge a 
political error, however patent it might be to the 
world, and however grievous to its victims the in- 
justice resulting from it; hence the refusal of re- 
dress to Appa Sahib and bis adopted son. Every 
appeal successfully prosecuted invited other efforts, 
and destroyed the assumed infallibility of the Brit- | 
ish authorities in India. An incident, however, | 
occurred, during the Sattara debates at the India| 
House, which serves to illustrate the extraordinary | 
oratorical powers which Mr. Thompson possessed at | 
that time. A special court was convened upon re- | 
quisition, to take into consideration the propriety of | 
a reconsideration of the case of the Rajah of Satta- 
ra. The Directors had a double motive for getting | 
rid of the debate; first, the desirability of strangling | 
discussion upon a subject so damaging to their rep- 
utation as rulers of India; and, secondly, because | 
they were desirous of going toa grand civic ban- | 
quet, to be given that day. After the reading of | 
the requisition convening the court, and before a | 
record of the case from which it had been called | 
had been gone into, the chairman moved the ad- | 
journment of the court—a motion which he knew 

he would carry by the dum) votes of the retainers 
of the Board. The friends of the Rajah present | 
drew up a written protest against the unjust and 

indecent proceeding; and whilst it was handing | 
about for the signatures of proprietors, Mr. Thomp- | 
son entered the building. He inquired of the chair- | 
man whether he might speak upon the question of | 
adjournment; the reply was in the affirmative. He 

thereupon commenced a review of the whole case. | 
After having spoken for some four hours,he requested | 
a half-hour’s adjournment for refreshment; but the | 
application was clamorously cried down. At length, | 
the shades of night had so far set in that he was una- 

ble to read his documents, and he requested the aid | 
of candles. He repeated his question thrice, but, 

eliciting no answer from the chairman, said, * Very | 
well, sir, I shall sit down, and wait until the sun gets | 
above the borizon again.” 





He resumed his seat for | 
about ten minutes, the court sitting in silence and | 
darkness, when Sir James Weir Hogg, perceiving | 
the physical advantage Mr. Thompson was gaining | 
from rest, and refreshments furnished by triends, | 
rang the bell, and ordered in candles, when the | 
speaker proceeded with his speech, which lasted 
nine hours and ten minutes! His friends followed, 
and kept the court until three in the morning; a 
fifteen hours’ sitting. ‘The result was, not merely 
that the Directors were deprived of their civic ban- 
quet, but that they never afterwards resorted to a 
trick which deserves to be characterized by no more 
dignified phrase than that of a shabby dodge. 

Mr. Thompson took an active part in the debates | 
at the India House upon the abolition of the oppres- | 
sive salt duty; the use of the torture in the collec- | 
tion of the revenue ; and theintroduction of railways | 
into India. 

There is an erroneous impression prevailing in 
some quarters, that his connection with the India 

rinces was highly remunerative. I happen to 
ene to the contrary. He was to have received an 
annual stipend from the King of Delhi, but only one 
year of it was paid to him; and after the death of 
the Rajah of Sattara in 1848, he never received 
from the family one farthing for the prosecution of 
their cause, although it was attended with a consid- 
erable outlay. In fact, his interest with British In- | 
dia was of the same disinterested character as his | 
attachment to the cause of the slaves in the British 
colonies and the Southern States of America. 

In 1841, upon the decision of the House of Lords 
upon the Auchterarder case, involving a point of 
lay patronage, which was supposed to infringe the 
vital interests of the Church of Scotland, there oc- 
curred what is known by the name of “ the disrup- 
tion” of that body. The majority of its clergy, 
comprising the elite of their talent and piety, left 
their churches and manses for the sake of conscience. 
The spectacle was unusually sublime, but it is much 
to be regretted that the same enlightened conscience 
did not regulate all the subsequent proceedings of 
the newly-established Free Church. They pre- 
sented the novel spectacle of a hierarchy without 
churches, homes, or means of support. In this dis- 
tressing exigency, they made appeals to their sym- 

athizing fellow-Christians throughout the world. 
For the purpose of obtaining aid, they sent deputa- 
tions to various parts, and amongst others to Amer- 
ica, to solicit contributions towards their sustenta- 
tion fund. The delegates received a large sum from 
the churches in the Southern States, upon the ex- 
press condition that neither in the North or South 
should they open their lips in reprobation of the sin 
of slavery. ‘Lhis dereliction of principle is the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as one member of that depu- 
tation, the late Dr. Cunningham, of Edinburgh, had 
been a staunch Anti-Slavery advocate, who had 
caused the republication in this country of one of 
the most terrible exposures of American slavery 
ever written, entitled, “A Picture of American 
Slavery, by the Rev. George Bourne, late minister 
of the Presbyterian Church in Virginia”; a work 
well known in America during the early period of 





tion descended from zenith to nadir; but with 
priestly pride they refused to retrace their ste 





While so socngne namely in 1845—the Coun- 
cil of Edinburgh presented Mr. Thompson with the 
freedom of that ancient and important city. On 


the roll of bargesses of the capital of Scotland, his 
name stands inscribed next to that of the then Lord 
John Russell, now Earl Russell. This, however, is 
greatly enhanced from three causes: first, it was a 
distinction that the corporation of Edinburgh were 
very chary in conferring upon any man, however 
eminent he might be in his particular sphere. Sec- 
ondly, it was gained in competition with one of the | 
most powerful opponents Mr. Thompson's friends | 
could well have had to contend against—the Rev. | 
Merle D’Aubigne, the renowned historian of the | 
Reformation, and one of the most distinguished di- | 
vines in the world; who was, moreover, put for- 
ward as the candidate of the Free Church, the most | 
powerful ecclesiastical organization in Scotland. | 
Thirdly, it was an honor expressly conferred upon | 
Mr. Thompson in recognition of his distinguished | 
Anti-Slavery labors; a form of presentation most | 
gratifying to his feelings. : 

In the following year, 1846, American slavery | 
made another insidious attempt to gain for itself the | 
ecclesiastical sanction of the British churches, by get- | 
ting within the pale of the Evangelical Alliance. | 
An attempt was made, under high auspices, to form | 
an ecumenical alliance. Delegations were sent to | 
it from all parts of the world. The American depu- 





| tation comprised no less than sixty of the leading } 


divines of the United States. As most of these gen- | 
tlemen were of pro-slavery tendencies, the Ameri- 

can Anti-Slavery Society sent certificates of charac- | 
ters along with them, so that the representatives of | 
the British churches might know who the men real- | 
lv were, who sought relizious fellowship with them. | 
A test resolution was submitted to the convocation, | 
the effect of which would have been, if carried, to 

exclude from membersbip, if not all who had pro- | 
slavery tendencies, at least all who were practically | 
connected with slavery. It was known that at least | 
one of the deputation, who had taken bis seat in the | 
Alliance, Dr. Smythe, of Charleston, South Caroli- 

na, was de facto a slaveholder, although he sought to | 
avoid the odium of his position by asserting that he | 
held the slaves in right of his wife, and not in his | 
own. ‘The test resolution was, however, rejected by | 
the Alliance. Mr. Thompson and Mr. Garrison, at | 


| their own risk, thereupon called a great meeting at) 
| Exeter Hall, for the purpose of bringing popular | 


sentiment to bear upon the backsliding body, which, | 
professing to lay the axe to the roots of Popery, In- | 
fidelity and Sabbath-breaking, refused to lay a fin- | 
ger upon slavery. Although the anti-slavery resolu- 
tion was rejected, the difficulties raised by its intro- 
duction, and by the public attention having been so | 


| generally drawn to the proceedings of the Alliance, | 


were so overwhelming that it was found impossible to 
form the projected ecamenical alliance. The alliance | 
adjourned for six weeks, then to meet at Manchester; | 
as though change of time and place would overcome | 
the insuperable obstacles which had been raised to | 
the plan of virtually whitewashing slavery! The | 


| American deputation, which, with one exception, | 


would not consent to the excommunication of sla- 
very, and the other delegates, could not from very 

shame fellowship it, now that its presence in the as-| 
sembly had been so generally proclaimed. Mr. Gar- | 
rison, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Henry Clarke Wright, | 
and Mr. Frederick Douglass most actively employed | 
the six weeks’ interval by holding meetings in nearly | 
all the large towns in England, Scotland and Wales, 
and by that means the whole kingdom had become | 
pretty well warmed up to the subject. At Man- | 
chester, Mr. Thompson and the American delegation | 
were holding crowded meetings, at the very time 
when the alliance were making another effort to 
hatch their previously addied ecumenical egg. It 
was ultimately found that the readiest way to get 
out of the dilemma was to eat the leek; and, conse- | 
quently, with an ill-suppressed feeling of mortifica- | 
tion that slavery had not been permitted to slip into | 
the alliance sub silentio, upon the motion of Sir Cul- 

ling Eardley Smith, a resolution was agreed to, to| 
the effect that no slaveholder should be invited to! 
become a member of the ecumenical alliance. The | 
pro-slavery character of the American delegates was 
proved by the fact that fifty-nine of them were in 
the minority, and only one in the majority, on Sir 
Culling’s motion. It was now left to each country 
to form an Evangelical Alliance upon such princi- 
ples as it deemed best, and to form such internation- 
al unions as they might be able to agree upon. 

One of the most remarkable meetings held, during | 
this agitation, was in Saint Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, | 
whither Mr. Thompson went at the invitation of the 
Rev. William Brock, now of Bloomsbury Chapel, 
London. Mr. Thompson had prepared a speech of 
a peculiar character, which he read to me as we 
travelled together. Prior to his speaking, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England asserted that a Chris- 
tian might lawfully bold slaves. Away went Mr. 
Thompson’s prepared speech to the winds, and, for 
three hours, he poured out such a stream of elo- 
quence as I had never before, and have never since, 
been privileged to hear. The densely crowded as- 
semblage was riveted by the marvellous display of 
oratorical — and not a soul moved from the 
closely packed meeting, except the clergyman who 
absolutely ran away, although it was getting on to- 
wards midnight. Elihu Burritt is reported to have 
said that he had heard the most celebrated speakers 
on both sides of the Atlantic, but he never was so 
powerfully excited by them as by the simple read- 
ing of the report of that speech at Norwich. This 
fact tends to negative the maxim of Fox, that a good 
speech must read badly, and that a speech which 
reads well must have been a failure in delivery. 

Just prior to these proceedings, the Anti-Slavery 
League was established, with Mr. Thompson as its 
President. That body, during its existence, render- 
ed great service by exposing and counteracting, from 
time to time, the pro-slavery influences which were 
ever at work in this country; but it did not meet 
with the amount of support it deserved. Amongst 
the sacrifices made by Mr. Thompson for the Anti- 
Slavery cause, I am able, as a member of its coun- 
cil, to testify was the heavy amount he was out of 
pocket in the maintenance of its invaluable proceed- 
ings. 

During this the last visit of Mr. Garrison to Eng- 








the Anti-Slavery struggle. Notwithstanding ‘the 
criminal source from whence the money had been 
obtained was brought distinctly under the notice of 
the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, that body deliberately resolved to receive the 


Mr. Frederick Douglass, Mr. Henry C. Wright, 
and Mr. James N. Buffum came over as a deputa- 
tion from the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
made ar appeal to the people of Scotland, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, to compel 
the ministers to “ SEND BACK THE MONEY” thus 
wickedly obtained. They were afterwards joined 





ampshire. 'T 


throw off 
the o 
Bhages 
wnal of Commerce. 


objects. Still we have hopes for New 
ian peonl, here is a certain energy in the Amer- 
and th pie that will one day or another resist fraud, 
ppression of tyranny.—N. Y. 


by Mr. Thompson, who travelled at his own ex- 
pense, for the pur of refuting the sopbistries 
employed by Drs. Candlish, Cunningham and Chal- 
mers. By one wrongful act they had in moral posi- 


| land, himself and Mr. again visited the 
| venerable Thomas Clarkson, at Playford Hall, Nor- 
| folk. Thirteen years had elapsed between the first 
! and second visit; and yet the noble old man, who in 
1833 might almost have been regarded as a patri- 
arch, was still in possession of unimpaired mental 
powers, and his heart beat as warmly as ever for the 
redemption of the slave. He made his visitors his 
anti-slavery executors, and delivered unto them his 
last will and testament upon that 2 ge very 
able document in which he powerfully expressed 
the doctrine of no union with slaveholders. 


—_ 


B@> The lock of the cell in which John Brown 
was confined at Harper's Ferry has been sent to 





LETTER FROM MONOURE D. CONWAY. 


Lonpon, Feb. 20. 

Nothing is more remarkable and exhilarating “to 
an American who loves freedom, and disgusting to 
one who does not, than the reverence with which 
the Simon-pure abolitionist is regarded here. There 
may be many opirions in any company concerning 
the possibility of restoring the Union, or the char- 
acter of the Yankee; but he isa rare and a bold 
man, who has anything to say against abolitionism 
or abolitionists. They are regarded as the legiti- 
mate successors of the Wilberforces and Buxtons, 
whose position was among the highest of the land, 
and whose descendants are powers in Parliament. 
The American abolitionist is regarded as a noble- 
man. Of course, it was always recognized that until 
lately there was but a small caste of this high cali- 
bre in the United States; but they who were not 
such were regarded as the mere swarming unimpor- 
tant mass. Our reason for this is obvious; almost 
every American name that hitherto has been ever 
heard on this side of the ocean was the name of an 
abolitionist. You may even now speak the names 
of Winthrop, Everett, Douglas, Lord, or Van Bu- 
ren, and nineteen in twenty faces will be blank. 
Even the name of Webster is apt to elicit the ques- 
tion—Who is he? But not one in twenty will be 
found ignorant of Emerson, Phillips, Garrison, Mrs. 
Stowe, H. W. Beecher, Sumner, Curtis, Mrs. Child, 
or Horace Greeley: and each of these names has 
an association with abolitionism. It is taken for 
granted that all our literary men are on that side ; 


and I have seen many a well-read Englishman | 


amazed at learning that an author so well known as 
Hawthorne is on the wrong side. But lately it has 
been also seen that the abolitionists were evidently 
empowered, by the increase of their numbers, and 
the justification of their position by events, to be 
the guiding force of the revolution now going on in 
America. Their prophecies have been all fulfilled ; 
their demands of yesterday have become the policy 
of the government to-day. Hence, youin America 
can scarcely appreciate the sensation which has 
been produced here this week by the tidings, which 
have been the choice morsel of the papers, that an 
important split in the abolition ranks had occurred, 
A financial crash could searcely more have stirred 
the anxieties of the friends of the North, and the 
joys of the friends of the Southern Confederacy. 


men were to be paid when the crop was gathered, 
yment to be made by the pound. But it was 
nd advisable, in practice, to give also small 
amounts in hand during the season. Accordingly, 
special payments were made, each month, for plant- 
ing and hoeing the crop per acre. This encouraged 
the people to be constant; they had, at first, little 
confidence in white men’s promises. 
The result, so far as the work-people are concern- 
ed, is that they have earned an average sum of 
about fifty-five cents per day, besides free house-rent 
and free possession of the land on which they raised 
their food. They have worked satisfactorily to their 
employers. “ Many,” reports Mr. Philbrick, “ have 
| done habitually double the amount of work they | 
| were formerly required to do by their masters ”; | 
and they have been at liberty to devote their spare | 
time to their own purposes. They have supported | 
| five stores set up on the estate, and have, during | 
| the year, made purchases at cost to the amount of 
|mearly twenty thousand dollars. Finally, “it has 
ows seemed advisable to place any sort of restric- 
| tions upon the negroes in regard to what sort of la- 
| bor or what amount of labor each one should per- 
| form. Any attempt in such a direction would serve 
| to check the healthy development of industry by be- 
getting suspicion and repugnance towards the em- 
ployer.” 

As to the commercial results: Mr. Philbrick re- 
| lates that the crop raised amounted to seventy-two 
| thousand pounds, and is about two thirds the aver- 
‘age crop under the slave system. This is satisfacto- 
| ry, for the land was not properly manured, the seed | 
was put in later than usual, the able-bodied hands | 
| were taken off to the army, there were scarcely any 
| farm animals on the island, and the whole experi- 
| ment of cultivation by free labor was new. The | 
| whole amount paid out in wages, including the sums 
| spent for collecting manures, for feeding the animals | 
| and for preparing the cotton for market, is twenty | 
thousand dollars; and, estimating the other ex- | 
| penses, the cost of the cotton is given at thirty- | 

seven and a half cents per pound. Sea Island | 
| cotton, such as this is, has been sold lately for | 
|one dollar and a half per pound. It cost to raise, | 
| just before the rebellion, an average of forty cents 
| per pound; so that in reality free labor has already | 

proved to be cheaper than slave labor was at that | 
time. But besides this, Mr. Philbrick points out | 
| that “ these two hundred bales of cotton have been 











It will be the very few will see in that split the evi- | produced by the application of a cash capital of only 
dence that the Anti-Slavery movement in America | forty thousand dollars, including the cost of the land 


has vitality enough to live, and live to purpose, so 


j and all expenses for a year, while, under the old 


long as a vestige of slavery remains; only the few | system, the market value of the negroes alone, which 
who will see therein the evidence that, having lived | Were required to produce the same amount of long- 


to secure one harvest, it has vigor enough to pro- 
mote a second. 
ciety fulfilled its mission, is now answered. That | 
which can divide is not dead, nor asleep ; seed shells | 

art that germs may shoot forth. Most certainly, it | 
is not by adhering to men simply because they have 
done some good things, or moved with the average | 
mass, or been true to themselves, that the abolition- | 
ists can do work in this emergency. Suppose Mr. | 
Garrison had only gone as far as the people sustained 
him, what would he have accomplished? Aad what 
advantage can we get by men being “ true to them- 
selves,” if those selves are stupid or mean? Pierce, 
Buchanan, the Devil—or any other organized rascal- 
ity—were doubtless true to themselves. It is the 
selves we object to. Now, it is very certain that thus 
far, with all his good qualities, Mr. Lincoln’s cause 
shows that a substantial part of his se// (pardon the 

ammar !) consists of that which he got out of Ken- 
tucky at his birth. And so we have much to fear 
from that Kentutky in him—for the Kentucky out 
of him is not a whit more formidable than Pepper's 
Ghost,—indeed is but the projection of Mr. Lincoln’s 
weak point. 

There is no doubt that this little passage between 
Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips is producing an im- 

rtant effect here. Hitherto the criticisms which 
on been made against Mr. Lincoln from the anti- 
slavery side of the house have been nearly drowned 
by the outcries of the pro-slavery party, North and 
South, against him. It was surmised that he could 
not be very objectionable to the abolitionists who was 
so odious to slavery. And so the anti-slavery criti- 
cisms (unfavorable) have had the air of unreality ; 
have been supposed to have some momentary or 
special bearing not fundamentally affecting Mr. Lin- 
coln’s standing with the abolitionists. And so Mr. 
Lincoln has still been the subject of idealization 
with our friends here. But this state of mind has 
had a shock. It is now clear that Mr. Phillips, who 
stands with Emerson above all Americans, es ut- 
terly lost faith in Abraham Lincoln. The pain is 
deep; but, popular as the President is, the opinion 
of the life-long, all-sacrificing devotee of Liberty 
will outweigh his popularity. From this time the 
plaudits will be feebler. If Mr. Phillips shall be the 
means of provoking in our friends here, some sharp 
and common-sense criticism upon the President for 
his slowness, and for surrounding himself with Sew- 
ards, Blairs and the like, he will do a good work. 
The sad defect in the otherwise potent influence of 
our friends here has been their unwillingness to 
criticize, their disposition to accept the administra- 
tion undiscriminatingly, for fear of having their ad- 
missions seized on by the opposition. Privately they 
will discuss Seward’s folly and Blair's meanness; 
but not publicly. But how shall we wonder at them 
when we are still waiting for valiant words from 
Massachusetts senators ?—{ Commonwealth. 





-_>—— 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS. 


In another column is printed a letter from Mr. 
Edward S. Philbrick, of Boston, giving an interest- 
ing history of the progress and result of cotton cul- 
ture by free labor in the sea islands of South Carolina. 
Mr. Philbrick, as agent for a joint stock company ,pur- 
chased last March, at the tax sales, eleven planta- 
tions, all on the island of St. Helena. Two more 
were leased from another purchaser; and on these 
lots he began, at a rather late period in the year, 
owing to various obstacles, the planting of cotton 
by free labor. 
only women and children and old men, all the able- 
bodied men having been drafted into the army. He 
employed four hundred hands; or nearly a hand to 
every two acres of cotton planted. He paid all his 
hands by the “job.” Even the six New England- 
ers who were engaged as superintendents under 
him were paid no salaries, but had an interest in 
the crops. The black laborers were maintained up- 
on a system which—though probably not the best— 
is the most convenient for them at present. 

Each family is allotted a patch of land, at the 
rate of about an acre and a half for each adult, and 
a smaller portion for the children. On this they 
raise their provision crops; and they are responsi- 
ble for their own food, with which the cuplarer 
does not concern himself. Unlike other farm labor- 
ers, therefore, they board themselves. To each fam- 
ily is also assigned a fixed portion of cotton land; 
each takes such quantity as it pleases, and becomes 








He was able to procure as laborers | 


| 


| staple cotton, was not less than two hundred and 
The question, has the abolition so- | fifty thousand dollars, or more than six times the 


amount of capital required under the free-labor sys- 
tem.” 


Mr. Philbrick complains, and we think justly, of | 


the plan on which the cotton lands in South Caro- 
lina are now sold to the negroes. These people are 


permitted to enter them at one dollar and a quarter | 


per acre; though they are worth ten and often 
twenty times as much. He points out that this is 
not the best way to help them; they ought to be 
put upon the same footing as whites, and if they 
buy land, should pay the proper value of it. It is 
plain that such an unnatural plan must necessitate 
injurious restraints; for if the blacks buy land at 
less than its true value, what but an arbitrary law 
can prevent them from selling it again, pocketing 
the difference? Of course, this would not be per- 
mitted; but the system is bad which requires the 
constant interference of the authorities with proper- 
ty rights. Where lands are sold in the South here- 
after, by tax collectors, they ought to be sold in 
moderate sized lots, so as to prevent a revival of the 
old land monopoly which so greatly injured the 
Southern States; but the sales should be made to 
the highest bidders, be they white, black or yellow, 
and at not less than the full market value. 

What Mr. Philbrick has accomplished in South 
Carolina during the past year is probably a result 
better than the average is likely to be. He was a 
thoroughly-trained business man, accustomed, as su- 
perintendent of one of the most important railroads 
in New England, to the management of numbers of 
workmen; and over and above this, he is a gentle- 
man of humane and liberal sentiments. His train- 


we are of opinion that any honest and active man 
can do well in cotton culture in the South—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND THE UNION. 


Judge Seymour, democratic candidate for Gover- 
nor of Connecticut, in his letver of acceptance, says : 








“T am for the restoration of the Union as it was, un- 
der the Constitution as it is, and I believe that such re- 
storation is the earnest desire of the peace-loving and 
law-abiding citizens of the republic. To the Union 
thus restored, allegiance is due from all and may be 
exacted of all. We may rightfully and by force of 
arms compel obedience to the Constitution as it is; 
but not to areconstructed and altered government 
without violating the first principle of civil liberty, 
that ‘government derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’”’ 


This reads well, but, unluckily, “the restoration 
of the Union as it was” is an impossibility. As well 
might it be sought to restore the British Empire as it 
was in 1700, when both Ireland and Scotland had 
Parliaments, as to restore that American Union 
which existed in 1860. This impossibility has pro- 


revolution. Even had it been possible to induce 
the seceded States to return into the American na- 
tion after Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration, the old Union 
would not have been restored. They could have 
returned only on terms, and those terms could not 
have been granted without destroying the polity un- 
der which we had lived for seventy-two years. The 
Union would have been maintained, but it would 
have been at the expense of the Constitution. It 
would have been a new Union, and provisions 
would have been incorporated into the Constitution 
quite as destructive of its original character as any- 
thing that “ radicals” are charged with wishing to 
place in it. The only difference would have been 


| this, that those provisions would have been favora- 


ble to slavery, whereas “radicals” would make 
changes favorable to freedom. 

If it would have been impossible to maintain 
“the Union as it was” before war broke out, what 
hope can there be of a complete revival of that 
Union? None whatever. 
things, thanks to the action of the democrats at 
Charleston, in 1860, belongs completely to the past- 
It isas much a by-gone affair as the Constitution of 
the first French Republic, or that of the Republic 
of the United Provinces. We may look upon 
this with regret, and lament the noble dead; 
but our regret and our veneration will avail nothing. 
They are, for practical purposes, as idle as our sor- 
row because yesterday has passed away. We have 
to do with an entirely new state of things. Our ob- 











the Albany Fair. 


thenceforth sible for the cultivation of that 
part. For the labor on this cotton-crop the work- 


ject is not “the restoration of the Union as it was,” 


ing, no doubt, did much to secure him suecess; but | 


ceeded from events which govern men in times of 


he former state of 





but the maintenance of the American nation imall 
its territorial integrity, a matter of much greater 
importance than the restoration or conservation of 
any polity that man ever has created, or that he is 
likely ever to create. A polity, or constitution, or 
form of government, is unquestionably something of 
great moment, and it never should be lightly as- 
sailed ; but it is not half so important as the nation 
which lives under it. It can be changed, or modi- 
fied, or even destroyed, to the advantage of the na- 
tion. The change made in the English- polity by 
the passage of the Reform Bill was of a compre- 
hensive character, amounting even to a revolution, 
save that it was effected legally ; yet England is far 
greater now than she was before that change was 
effected. The change wrought in France by the Rev- 
olution was of the most sweeping nature ; yet France 
is in every respect a mighfier nation to-day than she 
was under the old monarchy. So would it be with us, 
should circumstances compel us to change our polity 
altogether.— Boston Traveller. 


—— 


THE MARYLAND OF THE FUTURE. 

The good time for Maryland is coming more rap- 
idly than her best and truest friends had ever dared 
to hope, and her regeneration will be effected with 
but few of the pangs that usually accompany the 
new birth of States. Maryland has gained already 
by the war more than any other State; more than 
any of the free States ; for she has gained freedom, 
and how much does that count ?—more than any 
other of the slave States, for the freedom which the 
war will bring to them, as to her, is balanced in 
them by desolated farms and cities and villages, and 
by the overthrow of all the forms of industry, while 
she has only had such a taste of war as has made 
her feel how blessed it is not to have it. 

The future Maryland is already visible in the 
present ; the coming blessings are casting their shad- 
ows before. One of the glories of the renewed 
Maryland will be a new sort of reef the liberty 
that loosens the tongue and unshackles the press 
upon every question which human beings have a 
right to think of and todiscuss. ‘The laws are said to 
be silent in war. But if the war is for the right, 
and comes with its sword andcannon where wrong is 
erected into law, the fettered right is apt totake cour- 
age and open its mouth against its oppressors, and 
the canonized forms of wickedness are boldly 

called in question. What a glorious day is it for an 
oppressed people when a crusade of righteousness 
strikes down its tyrant! How the patriot orators 
delectate themselves; how even the lowest of the 
porte try their tongues on the new vocabulary ; 

ow the women anc children shout the opinions of 
husbands, lovers, and brothers, in sheer wantonness 
of new-found liberty, and in spite against tyrants ! 
This is what is now taking place in Maryland. 
| The usually ghastly front of war wears in Maryland 
a holiday smile for all, except the friends of the re- 
bellion and slavery. The loosened tongue and 
the emancipated press are drunk with the new lib- 
erty. The long-caged eagles take their revenge by 
flying higher than birds of their own feather usual- 
ly do. They intend not only to let the world see 
that they are out, but they want to know how free- 
dom feels—how it feels to fly outside of wire and 
without a tether. And these attempts are by no 
means failures. You would think in looking over 
the newspapers of the State that you had taken up 
the New York Tribune, or the Evening Post, by 
mistake. In reading the proceedings of the State 
Union Convention at Baltimore, you might suspect, 
from the noble fury with which they nominate their 
candidate for the Presidency, and especially from 
the speech of Colonel Creswell, that you had gotten 
into a Massachusetts Convention. e whole State 
speaks a new language, has entered upon a new 
| and strange career, the preparation for a glorious 
coming history. 
| Another of the results of the war, for Maryland, 

and one which is already beginning to appear, will 
be a general system of public schools, which shall 
network the whole State. When this was proposed 
four years ago in the State legislature, it was met by 
a member from one of the chief slaveholding coun- 
ties with the objection that such a measure would 
abolitionize the whole State. Wicked as the objec- 
tion was, it was true. The reason why such a prop- 
osition could be ventured was, because Baltimore, 
whose representative made it, was already deeply 
infected with the anti-slavery heresy. And the rea- 
son of this infection, again, was that Baltimore 
has possessed for many years a system of public free 
schools equal perhaps to any in the nation. A 
whole generation of Baltimoreans, the poor as well 
as the rich, bad gone to school. 

The legislature row in session has before it this 
question of public schools for the whole State. So 
quickly does light follow on the heels of liberty, as 
before liberty ‘had trodden on the heels of light. 
These twin sisters of Divine Providence cannot dwell 
long apart. The result will be the enlightenment 
and slevetion of the masses of the State. What 
are the non-slaveholding whites of the far South? 
The answer is, that many only differ from the blacks 
in being more stupid, worse fed, worse clothed, more 
lazy, and of lighter color. Public schools would 
have made them men ; but to make them men would 
have made them dangerous. Se public schools were 
the greatest horror that South Carolina and other 
States of her kind ever saw in the very worst of 
their dreams. In Maryland the lot of the non-slave- 
holding whites has been graduated, in the different 
counties, according to the proportion of the slave in- 
terest. In the worst slave counties, such as Prince 
George, Charles, and St. Mary’s, the _ have been 
ground down into the very sand, while in the upper 
counties, where there are scarcely any slaves, and 
where a slave is hardly a slave, small freebolds 
abound, work is respectable, and workers are intel- 
ligent. Inthe coming Maryland, the new one that is 
now making, there shall be school-houses for the 
children of the poor on Point Lookout and on the 
summit of the Alleghanies ; they shall dot and light 
the whole shore of the Chesapeake, the Potomac, 
the Patuxent, and the St. Mary’s, as they now do 
the banks of the Patapsco ; and even the black man 
shall be permitted to aid in enriching the lands he 
has impoverished, and shall receive wages instead of 

i is toil. 
eT aaent of the early future, the olfaris- 
tocracy will rot to manure the worn-out fields. And 

-et where the proud blood has not altogether for- 
gotten the claims of loyalty, and forfeited all its es- 
tates by treason, it may not suffer a direct fall, but 
may only be relatively depressed by the elevation 
of the people. The proud mountains may not sink, 
but the plains will rise, and équality will be attained, 
not perhaps by the overthrow of the few, but by the 
exaltation of the many. When every slave becomes 
a man and every man may be a landholder, the old 
owners of the soil may be all the richer for the loss 
of their aristocracy and their slaves. 

The destiny of Maryland will turn not a little, we 
think, on her central position in the country. re 
is a philosophy in the fact that one of the Presiden- 
tial Conventions has selected Baltimore as the place 
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Of its meeting in July. Hitherto Maryland has been 
part of a border; though in the very centre of the 
nation,she has heen between two great sections which 
were ever drawitig themselves more and more apart. 
But soon the civifieation of the country will be bo- 
mogeneous, and no trace of the border will be left 
in Maryland. She will be central in every sense, 
and Baltittore will be a central city, cosmopolitan in 
situation, ever tending to draw into herself and 
combine in het Kife all the elements of national civ- 
ilization, energy, and enterprise.—New York Meth- 
odist. 
Wasuinctow, D. C., March 11, 1864. 

Faiexp Garrison—I clip the following from the 
Daily Morning Chronicle of this morning. It is a pro- 
duction of Hon. John W. Forney, Secretary of the 
Senate. The Chronicle is the morning paper of the 


Capital. JRE. 
HOW NATIONS BECOME FREE. 


When a skilful commander makes a campaign in- 
to an enemy’s country, he does not move his forces 
ia close column over a region not previvusly exam- 
ined, but sends out detachments to scour the coun- 
try, and take possession of prominent points, from 
which the enemy’s movements may be observed and 
signalied from atar. He sends out his sharpshooters, 
those radical warriors who never level their rifles 
without intent to kill. It will be readily admitted 
that this advance guard is an absolute necessity inf 
the plan of the commander. It is formed of picked 
men, noted for their vigilance and fidelity. They 
are spat forward to prepare the way for the advance 
of the grand army: And when the chiefs of divis- 
ions see these daring pioneers in possession of com- 
manding positions far in advance, they know that 
their forces may be safely moved up to points so cov- 
ered, 

Not much more than thirty years ago, a small 
but seleet band of pioneers went forward to spy 
out the way of progress for the American people. 
They were men noted for earnest and inflexible 
purpose—men who abhorred wrong and oppression 
as intensely as they loved right and liberty. They 
went forward into the enemy’s country—a long way 
in advance of the masses—and lighted their signal 
fires upon heights which seemed utterly impractica- 
ble to those who remained behind with the main body. 
The chief¥ of parties despatched messenger after 
messenger to them, at first earnestly, and finally 
peremptorily commanding their return. They were 
told that the main body conld never be drawn up 
those heights; that to go forward on the heels of 
such a rash reconnoissance would be to go forward 
to certain destruction. Thedaring pioneers return- 
ed answer that the enemy lay beyend ; that he was 
perfecting his plans for a general advance, intended 
to overwhelm the people with defeat ; that his avow- 
ed purpose was the destruction of the liberties of 
the masses; and that to be met successfully he must 
be sought, and forced to fight the friends of truth 
and right upon their own chosen ground. They 
farther entered into long arguments to show to the 
chiefs of parties that the avowed purpose of the en- 
emy was destructive of popular liberty; that he 
was aggressive from necessity ; and that, if they did 
not lead the people to meet and vanquish him, he 
would inevitably seek out and vanquish them. 

So the contest raged between the chiefs of par- 
ties and the hardy pioneers on the path of national 
progress; the former deriding the latter asa pack 
of fanatics and fools, disorganizers and public ene- 
mies, and the latter retarning epithet for epithet, 
and denunciation for denunciation. Both parties 
seemed to grow bigoted and unreasonable in their 
ways, with this notable difference, that while the 
politicians generally admitted that there was a 
stupendous wrong, but aflirmed that it was impolitic 
to right it, the radicals, or fanatics,as they were 
called, declared that to do right and justly was al- 
ways expedient. One made it a matter of expedi- 
ency ; the other of principle and duty. 

Thus commenced, and progressed, the war be- 
tween slavery and anti-slavery. Of the latter, Gar- 
rison and Phillips were and are distinguished chiefs 
apostles. ‘They went forward,and lighted the sig- 
nal fires of freedom in the teeth of an intolerant, 
nay, a murderous, public opinion. Not many, who 
now rejoice in the death of slavery, but at some 
time in their lives looked upon these pioneers as fa- 
natical, if not foolish; as utterly impracticable, if 
not criminal. To-day we can see that folly, like 
wisdom, cannot be monopolized by a particular scet 
or party. To-day we know that those signal fires, 
lighted so far in the advance of public opinion, bad 
their uses. We begin to recognize Providence in 
history. To-day we behold the main body—the 
ree »sle—encamped upon those seemingly inaccessi- 








le heights ; and those signal fires have so increased | 


in brightness and volume that they are become the 
camp-fires of such an army of anti-slavery men and 
women as the world never before saw, and the 
whole continent is illumed. 

Such are the beginnings of national progress. 
Men are like the moth. Set a light in the most im- 
practicable place, and they seek it. They seek itin- 
voluntarily. They can no more avoid being drawn 
toward the light than the germ can avoid pierc- 
ing upward to the sun; or the vine, which roots 
in a dungeon, and straightway stretches across the 
damp floor, and along the slimy walls, to the light 
shed through some minute crevice. 

Ib was inevitable that the American people should 
become anti-slavery. Garrison and_ his fellow-pi- 
oneers were not originators, but followers. They 
planted their feet on the firm rock of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and refused to move. They 
fore-reached time, and caught a glimpse of the 
“must be” in advance of their generation. But 
Thomas Jefferson was made the instrument of the 
enfranchisement of the American people. He light- 
ed the fire at which Garrison lighted his lamp. It 
was Thomas Jefferson who added slavery to the cat- 
alogue of crime in his indictment against King 
George. Garrison only moved up to Jefferson's 
stand-point. He has done little save to reiterate 
Jefferson's definition of the inalienable rights of 
man. How earnestly, how unflinchingly, how tem- 
age all things considered, has he done his work ! 

he mark of every shaft of malice and abuse 
Jaanched by the chiefs of all parties for thirty years ; 
making himself nanght among men that he might 
be of service tothe Fomblest ; keeping himself pure 
—a stranger to the vices which disfigure the major- 
ity of men; with a single ambition—to become thé 
iconoclast of the age. The hero of such a purpose 
may well be pom his eccentricities, a in- 
dulged in unlimited theorizing. 

The American people must not forget that this 

, day and its triumphs are but the unfolding of the 
thought of Thomas Jefferson when he penned the 
Declaration of Independence. : 





PRESIDENTIAL OANDIDATES. 


_ Until very recently, it seemed probable that no 
rival to Mr. Lincoln would be proposed by any sec- 
tion of the country which sustains his administration. 
The public voice has-been so uniformly in his favor, 
so far as pronounced, that the verdict of the loyal 
people for his nomination gave promise of being 
unanimous. Our hope was that this result would be 
reached. The country is in the very night of a ter- 
rible war, and seems really to have no surplus ener- 
gy to expend in an exciting presidential canvass. It 
needs all its money, and all its enthusiasm, and all 
its spare concern for the contest on hand. Why not, 
ia the circumstances, allow the election to slip along 
as easily as possible ? 

Supposing that we do not approve of every act of 
the President—thinking him to have been too fast 
or too slow, for some have each opinion—or that his 
proclamation of freedom was delayed too long, or ut- 
tered too early ; or that bis offer of amnesty is too 
stringent or too lenient; or that we differ in regard 
to many other things from his judgment; and it isa 
question, after all, if any other man would have done 
any better. No line of action would possibly suit 
all mea. He gives best evidence of being right, prima 
Facie, who satisfies the calm judgment of the greatest 
numb@. By this test whocoul hope to have hit the 
demands of the case better than has Mr. Lincoln ? 

great unanimity of the verdict rendered by the 
people in his favor, especially of that portion of the 
people who have no private ends to serve, is the 
eg et of the wisdom of his management 
that could be had. It is not without reason that this 
verdict is pronounced. Mr. Lincoln has been nar- 
a watched and se~erely judged. The public 
mind, him, was slowly made w 2 hi 
tated for more t two years before being satisfied. 
Our President is not at all aman who appeals to the 
ee enthusiasm. Having little or none himself 
imparts none to others. He has no sounding 
phrases; puts on no airs; utters no ominous 
Of head oF fists, which stir the marvellops in teknn 








ers. He is a plain man, who relies upon trath, im- 


presses others by his evident sincerity, and appeals to 
the common sense and calm judgment of men. Con- 
sequently, though his way to their confidence isslow, 
it is sure when reached. 

There is another thing to be taken into account. 
This rebellion is aimed at Mr. Lincoln. The rebels 
have in many cases declared that they would never 
submit to him as President. But he was the regu- 
larly elected President of the United States, chosen 
according to the forms of that Constitution by which 
they as well as we were bound. Now we insist that 
they ought to be made to do just that thing. We 
are for giving them Abraham Lincoln, and nobody 
else, till they have accepted their duty. 

We thus present this matter in this light, on the 
supposition that all the parties addressed have no oth- 
er idea than to canvass for their candidate, as before 
a convention, to present a name to the people for 
their suffrages; for we take it, there cannot be lu- 
natics enough in the United States, who are truly 
loyal to the country, to fill one respectable asylum, 
who will think of running any third man for the 
election before the people. Such a procedure can 
only aim to defeat the loyal cause altogether, and 
peril the freedom of this nation forever.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

-_-o- oe or - 


A WORD TO REPUBLICANS. 


In the Presidential canvass which is already upon 
us, we are in favor of a free expression of opinion = 
on the relative merits of candidates. We are will- 
ing that every man should have his candidate, and in- 
sist upon his being the paragon of political virtue, 
and the perfection of PP pein and social qualities. 
If aman believes that N. P. Banks, Salmon P. Chase, 
John C. Fremont, Benjamin F. Butler, or any other 
man is the proper candidate for the Presidency, let 
him work fer him through the canvass manfully, fair- 
ly and honestly, and urge his nomination in the Con- 
vention with all bis eloquence and power. We are 
not in favor of restrict.on. We have chosen our 
man, and we shall work for him to the best of our 
abilities. We believe that Abraham Lincoln is, all 
things considered, the man for the next Presidency. 
We believe that he combines caution, boldness, pru- 
dence, originality, independence, hard political sense 
and honesty of purpose in that degree which emi- 
nently qualifies ee for the Executive Chair. We 
believe that he is thoroughly devoting his best ener- 
gies to the overthrow of traitors and the restoration 
of the Union to its former integrity, and that he will 
extirpate slavery, root and branch. Convinced of 
this, we intend to exert our influence and devote our 
energies to his renomination, which is synonymous 
with his re-election ; and we would accord to all oth- 
er men the same privilege, and grant the fullest lat- 
itude to discussion, so long as it does not prejudice 
the saccess of the cause. 

But there are always a class of men who oppose 
their individual wills to the expressed preferences of 
others, and insist upon carrying out their purposes, 
even if they lead to common ruin. They are pre- 
sumptuous, politically omniscient and autocratic as 
the great Mogul. 

We refer to politicians of the Caspar Butz school, 
who, if they cannot have the management of the 
house, will try to topple it down upon our heads. 
The times are prolific of these men, floating about in 
the disturbed sea of politics, with abilities just large 
enough to render them obstinate, and blind to every- 
thing but theirown aggrandizement. Such a policy 
we depreeate, and we are sorry to see that there are 
some Republicans who declare that, unless a certain 
candidate, their favorite, is nominated, they will bolt. 
We are willing, as we have before said, that they 
shall go before the Baltimore Convention, and urge 
the nomination of their men to the best of their abil- 
ities, but they must abide by the resultg of the Con- 
vention, and not put in force the rule or ruin policy. 
In order to ensure success, the party must have per- 
fect cohesion. Jlowever much the party may be di- 
vided in the preliminary pa co the leader is 
named by the majority, and we are in the face of the 
enemy, the minority must close up, that we may go 
into the serious work of the fight with an unbroken 
front. The proposed action of the factionists is ex- 
actly that of the rebels. It is secession in a mild type, 
and persistence in it will throw the country by Cop- 
perhead success into rebel hands. As for ourselves, 
we hope and believe that Abraham Lincoln will be 
our standard-bearer in the coming political contest, 
and that he will pilot us through the stormy trials 
amid which we are now struggling, and remove the 
last vestige of the accursed system of human bond- 
age; but, at the same time, we pledge ourselves, if 
he is not nominated, to abide by the action of the 
Convention, and to work with all our zeal for Banks, 
Butler, Chase, Fremont, or any other loyal Union 
man who shall be set apart as the representative man 
of Freedom. We demand the same action of every 
other Republican, for there is safety in no other 
course. We must be united, or, through our divis- 
ions, ruin will ensue to the country. Anything, 
everything must be done, rather than let the politi- 
cal power of this country lapse into the hands of the 
Copperheads, and the country itself thereby be di- 
vided. If we are united, it can be prevented. Indi- 
vidual prejudices and interests must be sacrificed. 
We must yield everything to the common weal. He 
who does not, criminally imperils the national exist- 
ence.—Chicago Tribune. 
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THE PRESIDENOY. 





Unquestionably, the approaching Presidential elec- 
tion is a matter of the gravest consideration in its re- 
lation to the stability of the government, the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, and the abolition of slavery. It 
is now useless to say that its discussion had better be 
deferred toa later period; for it is certain that divi- 
sions are forming in the Republican ranks and else- 
where, and various candidates are propounded to suc- 
ceed the present incumbent—such as Secretary Chase, 
General Fremont, General Butler, and General Grant. 
Besides, time is swiftly hastening, and but a few 
weeks remain before the holding of the several Presi- 
dential Conventions which are to present their favor- 
ites for national approval. Hence, the sooner the sub- 
ject is canvassed, in all its momentous bearings, the 
more likely are the people to vote understandingly 
and wisely. 

Standing, as wo have stood for more than thirty 
years, outside of every pirty organization,—yet tak- 
ing the deepest interest in every political struggle of 
national concernment as indicative of progress or re- 
trogression,—we occupy a position not only absolutely 
independent of all party ties and obligations, but suffi- 
ciently elevated and disinterested to make our jadg- 
ment impartial, if not conclusive to others. The cri- 
sis is too solemn to justify heat or dogmatism, or even 
that personal preference or rivalry which, under other 
circumstances, would be allowable, and attended with 
no danger. Never was the apostolic injunction more 
impressive than now—“ Let every one be FULLY PER- 
SUADED in his own mind ”—and act in accordance 
with his clearest instincts and his highest convictions. 
There are, and there will be, honest differences of 
opinion among those who are thoroughly loyal to the 
government, as to the best course to be pursued; yet 
it & none the less certain that the, fewer these differ- 
ences can be made, the less danger will there be of 
the success of that party at the North which is essen- 
tially, brutally, persistently pro-slavery, and eager to 
strike hands with the rebels of the South in an ar- 
rangement that shall be mutually satisfactory, by 
allowing the latter to dictate terms, and have their 
own way. 

In stating our convictions, we ask no approval of 
them on the part of our readers beyond what may 
seem reasonable and just. 

The National Republican Convention for the nomi- 
nation of a Presidential candidate is to be held in Bal- 
timore early in June. Previous to that time, it is 
right.and proper that the merits of the various favor- 
ites should be fully considered and temperately dis- 
cussed; but, whoever shall receive the nomination 
at Baltimore, upon him the whole strength of the Re- 
publican party should be concentrated—for not an 
ounce of that strength can be safely spared in rivalry 
or division. It is as palpable as “the sun shining in 
his strength,” that it is the aim of the Copperheads 


to act upon the maxim—* Divide and conquer ” ; and, 
therefore, they will leave nothing undone to sow dis- 
sensions in the Republican ranks, and induce as many 
rival candidates to be set up as possible—even-on the 
plausible ground of having a more radical anti-slavery pol- 
icy carried out—for, being “full of all deceivableness 
of unrighteousness,” they will assume any shape and 
resort to any trick. In thus manmuvreing, they will 
have the sympathy and concurrence of the Southern 
traitors, whose final hope of success in carrying their 
point lies in the triumph of the Copperhead party. What 
enactnients of law, what scenes of violence, what re- 
volting compromises, what national humiliation and 
degradation would follow that triumph, imagination 
may in vain attempt to depict. But it can take place 
only by the fatuity of Republicans in allowing them- 
selves to have rival candidates in the field, with all 
the disposition to disparage and assail those candi- 
dates which such a contest would endanger; and if 
this shall occur, then the terrible unity which prevails 
in the Copperhead ranks will almost certainly enable 
them to seize the reins of government for the next 
four years. Therefore, THERE MUST BE BUT ONE 
CANDIDATE. 

That candidate to be successful—we are thoroughly 


‘leonvinced trom the widest observation and the most 


careful scrutiny—must be and can be none other than 
Abraham Lincoln; and we have scarcely a doubt that 
he will be re-nominated by an overwhelming majority. 
Even the Legislature of Ohio, with all the well-de- 
served popularity which Salmon P. Chase has won 
in that State and throughout the North, has with 
great unanimity recorded its vote in favor of the re- 
election of Mr. Lincoln. This decision has been 
promptly, gracefully, and patriotically acquiesced in 
by Secretary Chase ; and he has consequently retired 
from the list of competitors, nobly saying that he 
counts it a privilege as well as a duty to ask that no 
further consideration be given to his name. He can 
well afford to wait, and such magnanimity will be re- 
membered and rewarded in the future. 

Gen. Fremont has many warm admirers. The Ger- 
mans of St. Louis held a meeting on the evening of 
the 2d, nominated Gen. Fremont for President, and 
adopted a call for a general mass meeting of hisfriends 
at St. Louis, on the 10th of May, “ for the purpose of 
completing 2 thorough organization of the radical 
masses all over the Union.” This looks like a deter- 
mination not to abide by the decision of the National 
Republican Convention at Baltimore in June, and fore- 
stalls it in point of time. We do not exactly like this 
exclusively German action, aside from considerations 
of its impolicy in the present critical exigency ; it is 
not sufficiently American ; though we have no doubt of 
the earnest purpose of our German brethren to crush 
slavery and the rebellion by the shortest possible 
method. But personal preference must give way to 
the one overwhelming duty of keepingthe government 
beyond the possible attainment and control of its dead- 
ly foes. As opposed to Mr. Lincoln, Gen. Fremont 
could have no rational hope of success; nor do we be- 
lieve, if but one Republican candidate take the field, 
there is any man living in America who would poll so 
many votes, or who has so strong a bold upon the mass 
of the people, as Abraham Lincoln. 

Not that Mr. Lincoln is not open to criticism and 
censure; we have both criticised and censured him 
again and again. Not that there is not much to grieve 
over, and to be surprised at, in his administration, on 
account of its inconsistent and paradoxical treatment 
of the rebellion and slavery ; of this we have spoken 
freely. Nevertheless, there is also much to rejoice 
over and to be thankful for; and a thousand incident- 
al errors and blunders are easily to be borne with on 
the part of him who, at one blow, severed the chains 
of three millions three hundred thousand slaves,— 
thus virtually abolishing the whole slave system (the 
greater necessarily including the less) in quick pro- 
gression, as an act dictated alike by patriotism, jus- 
tice and humanity. Besides, we should learn some- 
thing from the enemy. “ Any change,” says the 
Richmond Examiner, referring to the approaching 
presidential struggle—"‘ any change will be better for 
us.” The Copperheads are of the same mind. Is it 
wise to attempt to gratify either of these parties ? 

lic eT sae NR TS he 
Tue American Conriict. A History oF THE 
Great REBELLION IN THE UnitTED STATES OF 
America, 1860-64, ny Horace GREELEY. 


This gteat work is more especially intended to il- 
lustrate the conflict between Freedom and Slavery, 
and the drift and progress of American opinion re- 
specting the peculiar institution throughout the entire 
period of our national independence, and culminating 
in the present rebellion. In addition to the special 
value of the work is an authentic record of the civil 
and military operations of the war. This prominent 
feature of developing the moral changes of the na- 
tion will commend the work to every American. Few 
American writers could more fitly assume the respon- 
sible task. His familiarity with the political history 
of the country, and his fund of statistical information, 
will guarantee the work to be one of no common in- 
terest. 

The work will be printed on fine paper, and issued 
in two large double-column octavo volumes of 600 
pages eack, abundantly illustrated by Maps, Dia- 
grams of Battle-fields, Sieges, Naval Actions, views 
of places of historic interest, obtained from official re- 
ports and other authentic documents in War and Na- 
vy Departments, etc., together with a large number 
of fine steel plate portraits of prominent Generals and 
other distinguished persons connected with the war, 
both North and South. Volume I will be published 
on or about the first of May, 1864, and will contain 
seventy portraits on steel, classified and arranged in ap- 
propriate groups, besides other illustrations of much 
interest. 


Tur Repetition Recorp. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam. 

A. Williams & Co. have received Part 40 of the Re- 
cord which is illustrated with portraits of Gen. Stone- 
man and of the rebel General J. E. B. Stuart. This 
number contains in part documents connected with 


the battle of Gettysburg. 


Tue Curistran Examiner for March has the fol- 
lowing list of articles :—John Wesley: his Character 
and Work. Dies Ire. John Winthrop in England. 
The Moral Problem of Education. Thackeray. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary. Military Drillin Schools. 
Charles the Bold. Federalism and its Present Tasks. 
Review of Current Literature. 





Bice a 
ENFRANCHISEMENT OF CoLorED CITIZENS OF 
Lovurs1ana. In the U.S. Senate, on Tuesday last, 
Mr. Sumner presented the petition of 1000 citizens of 
Louisiana, of African descent, to be allowed to vote in 
the reorganization of Louisiana. The petition is ap- 
proved by Anthony Fernandez, President of the Louis- 
iana Association of the Veterans of the War of 1812, 
founder of the first Union Association, and a member 
of the central organization of a free State; by Thomas 
J. Durant, President of the Free State Committee, and 
by other citizens. It represents that all are owners of 
property, many engaged in the pursuits of commerce, 
paying taxes for forty-nine years on an assessment of 
$15,000,000, and that at the ca!l of Gov. Shepiey they 
raised a colored regiment in forty-eight hours. 
— 
Pror. Lew1s’s Exuteition or Gymnastics. The 
exhibition of gymnastics at the Tremont Temple on 
Tuesday evening, by the graduating class of Prof. 
Lewis’s Institute for physical education, was attended 
by a very.large audience, and gave much pleasure 
and satisfaction. The exercises with the wands, dumb 
bells and rings were accomplished with a grace, pre- 
cision and ease which showed thorough training. 











RGF It is somewhat late in the day to publish the 
proceedings of the meeting at Meadville, Pa., (see our 
last page,) commemorative of the martyrdom of John 
Brown upon its last anniversary ; but the manuscript 
got mislaid, and the delay has been unintentional. 





The proceed ings will repay perusal. 





LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. No. IIL 


New York, March 10, 1864. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : : 

It was my good fortune to be present at Mr. 
Thompson's reception here in the Cooper Institute. 
I would go far to see that man who was not touched by 
the enthusiasm of the occasion, or who was not en- 
chained by the eloquent delivery of our trans-Atlantic 
defender. For one, remembering dimly his power of 
speech as manifested in his last visit to this country, 
and knowing something of his bodily debility in the 
interim, I was prepared for a considerable abatement 
in my judgment of his oratory, and dubious of his 
ability to interest an American audience. Itis enough 
to say that he completely disappointed me. His com- 
mand of language was marvellously ready, his range 
copious, and bis selection choice ; his sentences were 
balanced and rounded as if first wrought on paper; 
and not seldom, amid the graceful flow of his dis- 
course, would burst forth some powerful, inspiring ut- 
terance, compelling applause, and giving proof of the 
speaker that : 

« F’en in his ashes live their wonted fires.” 


The remarks of Gen. Fremont which preceded, and 
those of Dr. Tyng which foliowed Mr. Thompson’s, 
were worthy of comment. The former,as ever, spoke 
ably, and with evident deliberation. He did full jus- 
tice to Mr. Thompson, and to the Abolitionists, and 
was deficient in nothing unless in taste, since mach of 
what he said had a necessary reflex upon himself as a 
possible eandidate for the next Presidency. Dr. 
Tyng, in response to calls from those present, caught 
up the glowing spirit of the assembly, and carried it 
along to loftier heights of justice and humanity. He 
boldly declared emancipation without equal rights be- 
fore the law to be a fraud, and a yoke more grievous 
than that of slavery. With deep earnestness he de- 
picted the inevitable scarring of our own souls by 
every stroke with which we scourged our brother, 
and demanded that our fellow-countrymen should be 
our fellow-citizens no less. 

From Fremont to the Presidential question is an 
easy transition. The premature development of the 
Chase programme has awakened extensive discussion, 
and has in the main called out expressions favorable 
to Mr. Lincoln. The Secretary and the President, 
meanwhile, have exchanged compliments over the 
Pomeroy circular, and discover no reason for an inter” 
ruption of their entente cordiale. The legislature of 
Ohio significantly gives the cold shoulder tv the 
former Governor of that State. Winter Davis inter- 
prets the Maryland manifestation in behalf of Mr. Lin- 
coln to spring from their gratitude for the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, and asserts that his constituents 
will “support the man only as long as he supports the 
cause.”” Gratz Brown, remembering what the Ad- 
ministration has done for Missouri as well as for Ma- 
ryland, likewise openly opposes the President. The 
appointment of Sigel to the department of West Vir- 
ginia is a sop for the Germans which they are not 
slow to perceive, and to ridicule as “ cunning, trick- 
stering, soft-soaping and assuaging.” Such sops are 
thrown away. On the whole it may be said, of poli- 
ticians and presses, that they are shy of committing 
themselves to any particular candidate, which I take 
to be a sign of weakness rather than strength, so far 
as concerns Mr. Lincoln. All feel that his chances 
are best to-day, but all are ignorant of the morrow; 
and it is my opinion that we shall hear little more of 
rival nominations before the seventh of June. 

The Louisiana election is over. On a three-tenths 
vote, Hahn is made Governor by about 2000 majority. 
It must be said of him that he is a man of a very 
damaged character,—taking loyalty as the test,—that 
he received the support and codperation of General 
Banks, and that his party disclaimed all “ sympathy 
with radical measures looking in the future to negro 
equality.” The President bas reaped the first fruit 
of his unjust, undemocratic policy. It is noticeable 
that Mr. Flanders, who, whether rightfully or not, 
bore the stigma of being favorable to human rights 
independent of complexion, polled a smaller vote than 
the rebel candidate, Mr. Fellows. Does any suppose 
that such would have been the result had the colored 
population been allowed to vote? Gen. Banks was 
too eager to adopt the President’s idea of reconstruc- 
tion in this particular. There were men of the despis- 
ed race in New Orleans whose shoe-latchets neither 
the Major General of the Department nor the newly- 
elected Governor is worthy to loosen, much less the 
inimical rabble which voted for the disloyal candidate ; 
but wealthy, refined, intelligent though they were, 
their manhood could not be recognized for fear of 
their darker brethren, the freedmen. It is gratifying 
to know that this injustice was not endured without a 
protest, and that the colored inhabitants of the Cres- 
cent city have the honor of being the first to move in 
defence of the rights inherent in their humanity. 
They sent a delegation to Washington, the record of 
whose reception by the President ought to call a blush 
to the cheeks of him who reads, and make thoughtful 
voters consider if such a magistrate can be entrusted 
with the republican idea in the coming conflict of re- 
construction. “ He told them,” says one account, that 
“he did nothing in matters of this kind upon moral 
grounds, but sulely upon political necessities. Their 
petition asking to become citizens and voters being 
placed solely on moral grounds did not furnish him 
with any inducement to accede to their wishes, but 
that he would do so whenever they could show that 
such accession would be necessary to the reidmission 
of Louisiana as a State in the Union.” But of what 
account is the restoration of Louisiana to the Union, 
unless she return upon the republican plane, ready to 
repeat the first line of the Declaration, and enforce it 
by her Constitution and Statutes? Says another ac- 
count: “If the recognition of black men as having 
a right to vote was necessary to close the war, he 
would not hesitate. He saw no reason why intelli- 
gent black men should not vote; but this was nota 
military question, and he would refer it to the Consti- 
tational Convention of Louisiana.” Then it was not 
a military question whether intelligent white men 
should vote, and the President condemns altogether 
his interference in the State elections. The truth is, 
he had the power to determine, if anything, whether 
the old prejudice and oppression of slavery should 
continue, or should be supplanted by the equality of 
perfect freedom. Had he ignored every discrimina- 
tion except that of loyalty, the colored man would 
have voted, and the task of the future would have 
been spared us. But what could or can we expect 
from the joint production of Kentucky and Illinois ? 

The conservatives of the Missouri Legislatare suc- 
ceeded in postponing a Constitutional Convention, 
and, as they trust, the abolition of slavery in that 
State, tillnext year. The Convention of Loyal Peo- 
ple of West Tennessee, which met at Memphis on 
the 23d ult., passed very radical resolutions, one of 
which, “ providing that slavery shall henceforth cease 
and be forever prohibited,” also recognizes “ the im- 
portance of making the State Constitution republican 
in fact as well as in name, by guaranteeing the natu- 
ral and inherent rights of all persons in the State.” 
Let us hope the fall meaning of thesé noble words was 
comprehended and designed! Gen. Cheltain has es- 
tablished himself at Memphis to prosecute the organi- 
zation of colored regiments, and is highly spoken of. 
From Texas, we have a fresh dissent from the Am- 
nesty Proclamation by those best qualified to form a 
judgment. Says a Matamoras letter : 

“The loyal refugees who reach here via Piedras 
Negras, do not express themselves pleased with the 
Proclamation of President Lincoln. They think that 
he has given amnesty to too many, and concur in in. 
sisting that contractors, publishers and editors, block- 
ade runners, and all who have been persecutors ot loyal 
men, should not be let off. They argue that unless a 
stringent and effective confiscation be enforced, the 
wealth and political power of the rebel States will re- 
main in the same hands as heretofore, and that a re- 
organization will be next to impossible.” 





It is well that that State has a Governor like Gen. 
Hamilton, and a Judge like the Hon. Isaac B. McFar- 
land, who charged the Grand Jury empanneled at 
Brownsville in January, “ that slavery in the State 


descent are entitled to the protection of the law as 
freemen.”” The Committee on Emancipation of the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention, now in session at 
Alexandria, recommends the incorporation of imme- 
diate (and, apparently, unconditional and uncompen- 
sated) emancipation into the charter of the State. 
What of the doings of Congress? That body talks 
a great deal before doing a little. It takes up, dis- 
cusses, and then postpones, now the question of equal 
pay for colored troops, now of abolishing distinctions 
of color for the soldiers of the Union in public convey- 
ances. The troops remain unpaid ; the U.S. uniform is 
daily insulted. However, at times good does come out 
of Nazareth. The House has passed, by a very close 
vote, the bill for the Freedmen’s Bureau, and a bill by 
which Massachusetts may recruit for her quota in any 
hitherto disaffected State, of course inviting white or 
black to come under her banner. The debate on the 
latter measure elicited the best speech of the session, 
in a logical sense, though uttered by a conservative 
from Kentucky, Mr. Wadsworth. He thought a man 
whom he could summon to fight for him, was fit to 
vote forbim. Since he could not reconcile himself to 
negro suffrage, he was opposed to negro regiments. 
The nation stands rebuked by one who is not incapa- 
ble of gratitude, even if he is of justice. Neverthe- 
less, it means to employ black soldiers, and the order 
for the enrollment of slaves has gone forth from the 
War Department. Mr. Wadsworth and the State of 
Kentucky, however reluctantly, will yet be saved by 
their heroism. So let him anticipate the fact, ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness, and demand for them 
their share in the Government they will have main- 
tained. 

Space forbids me to recount at length the triumph- 
al march down Broadway of the 20th United States 
colored regiment, which I beheld. Brave souls! 
there is no relaxation of the atrocities to which they 
will be} doomed, if taken prisoners. New York has 
just decided that her white soldiers in the field shall 
vote, but I hear no talk of removing the oppressive 
property qualification in recognition of her darker 
champions. Grant that March ’64 is an advance on 
July ’63, in the prejudice against color we have the 
nucleus of a hundred riots. M. pu Pays. 


GEORGE THOMPSON IN PLYMOUTH 


* OHUROH. 
Brooxtyrn, (N. Y.,) March 12, 1864. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : 

Yesterday was the first foul day in this otherwise 
delightful week, and the effect was visible, to a degree, 
in the diminished audience which gathered last night 
to welcome Mr. Thompson to this city. Mr. Beech- 
er’s church was well filled, although not crowded, oth- 
er causes co-operating with the rain to divide the pub- 
lic interest. Those who came, however, were a select 
company, warm in their reception of the distinguished 
speaker, friendly and attentive listeners; and the gen- 
eral satisfaction was evidenced not only by frequent 
applause, but also by the large numbers who beset Mr. 
Thompson at the close of the meeting. 

The President of the Central Union Club, by which 
Mr. Thompson had been invited, appropriately as- 
signed to Mr. Beecher the introduction of the guest of 
the evening. The opportunity to make some return 
for trans-Atlantic courtesy and assistance was not re- 
fused by Mr. Beecher, whose generous words I cannot 
adequately report. He began by referring to Mr. 
Thompson’s early engagement in the cause of British 
West India Emancipation. When that measure, by 
his efforts as much as any other single man’s, had be- 
come a glorious success, the freedom-loving impulse 
which had urged him to its support induced him to 
visit America on a similar mission. We hooted him, 
abused him, well-nigh drove him from the country by 
our violence, pretending to object to him as a foreigner 
and a Britisher, but really hating him because he told 
us unwelcome truths. He did much good while here ; 
he left more seed to fructify ata later time. His sec- 
ond visit to our country was next described, with a 
sketch of his various reformatory labors in the inter- 
val in his own country. When the rebellion broke out, 
Mr. Thompson was the first to plant himself on the 
side of Union and liberty. We cannot realize what it 
costs a man in England to be our advocate, for against 
him is arrayed all that respectability which travels in 
first and second-class carriages, and is found in first 
and second-class hotels. The man whom we had 
mobbed took the lead of his countrymen in pronounc- 
ing himself one with us, and to work unceasingly in 
our behalf. Some men affect to despise talkers. “‘Ac- 
tions, not deeds!” This is a senseless and a fatal 
thrust at the entire instrumentality of pen, book and 
newspaper, no less than voice. Talking is good acting, 
or else the example of Jesus and his apostles is lost. 
“No man of whom I know has talked so much and to 
so good purpose as George Thompson. And I wel- 
come him most heartily not only to America and to 
the city of Brooklyn, but especially to the church in 
which I worship, and in which I am accustomed to 
lead the religious services of my people. Let our 
blessing attend him wherever he goes throughout our 
country !” 

The concluding words of Mr. Beecher were accept- 
ed by the audience in the spirit in which they were 
uttered. Mr. Thompson, on rising, was greeted with 
prolonged applause. He expressed himself wholly 
unused to such approving, sympathetic demonstra- 
tions; his life had been familiar with battles and 
storms. In the midst of such a welcome and such 
personal encomium as had been bestowed upon him, 
he felt embarrassed and as if his occupation was gone. 
He modestly disclaimed any other purpose, in coming 
to this country at the present time, than one of a pure- 
ly private nature ; but he hoped to find leisure here- 
after for doing something yet for the cause of liberty 
in America. He admitted that his countrymen were 
very obtuse, and he had been endeavoring to enlight- 
en them in regard to America not only during the past 
three, but thirty years, save when he was absent from 
England. He touched briefly upon his efforts in this 
way during the chief epochs of our political struggle, 
from the formation of the Liberty Party in 1840 to the 
Fremont campaign in 1856. In the John Brown pe- 
riod he was busy defending that sainted martyr, on 
the spot of whose execution he hoped one day to stand, 
and proclaim the triumph of the principles for which 
he mounted the scaffold. While the Presidential can- 
| vase of 1860 was in progress, he was laboring to pre- 
sent to the people of Great Britain the true distine- 
tions of the contending parties. There is vastly more 
ignorance of American history and institutions in Eng- 
land, than exists among us in regard to the mother 
country. Especially is it difficult for Englishmen to 
distinguish between our parties, varied as they have 
been and often grotesque in their nomenclature. The 
only sources of information for the people at large are 
the public prints, which were largely hostile to the 
cause of the North. Motley’s conclusive letters on 
secession to the Times —“a question,” said Mr. 
Thompson, “concerning which I never entertained 
but one opinion ’”’—were admitted to that paper before 
it openly espoused the interests of the Confederacy. 
Mr. Spence’s book, able, ingenious, sophistical, did 
much to corrupt the public mind, and had passed 
through four editions. It was answered in a masterly 
manner by Charles Edward Rawlins, a merchant of 
Liverpool. Added to the active efforts of Southern 
emissaries in prejudice of the Federal cause, were 
certain acts of your own Government which compell- 
ed for a time the anti-slavery masses to withhold their 
sympathy. Such were passages in the President’s in- 
augural address, the supersession of Fremont after his 
famous proclamation, the conduct of many of our Gen- 
erals in returning fugitive slaves to their rebellious 
masters, etc. Even the Emancipation Proclamation 
of January Ist was turned to the discredit of any anti- 
slavery intention on the part of the Government. And 
those who did not understand the powers of the Pres- 
ident ander the Constitution were liable to be deceiv- 
ed by the accusation that he had abolished slavery 
where he had no authority, and left it intact where he 
had. Mr. Thompson then described the outgrowth of 
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of September 22d, 1862; and, above all, tha ' 
of January, 1863. In reference t Aires 
, © the enactments of 
Congress since the outbreak of the war, Mr, Th 
son said that the world could not match leslie 
prudent, comprehensive and humane in 90 — 
space of time. He concluded by thanking aa 
ence for the cordial reception they had extended my 
apologizing for his speech as coming from 4 “ 
whieh was indisposed that evening, and urgin ri 
American people, in the name of his Section t 
complete the good work to which they had put ac 
hands. America should one day help England to be 
own free institutions. ‘ 
Having heard Mr. Thompson at the Cooper Insti 
tute also, I was able to compare his delivery Upon the 
two occasions ; and while I can say that his Matter 
last night was entirely fresh, and presented ina man. 
ner absorbingly attractive, it must be admitted tha 
his delivery here was not so easy and natural as jp 
New York. The reasons for this were Dumerous and 
sufficient : personally, a dizziness of the head Which 
lasted over till this morning; externally a church fo 
an auditory, in which enthusiasm is usually repressed, 
and which on this occasion was Just enough unilled 
to interrupt the magnetic circle between speaker and 
hearers—a breach not mended by the inclement a. 
mosphere. But, as I remarked above, there seemed 
none to be dissatisfied, and Mr. Thompson was not 
far from being himself that he did not, from time jp 
time, give intimations of the power of orntory for 
which he is so justly famous. I trust we sball bear 
him again under better conditions. Ficuo 


THE LAND INIQUITY AT PORT ROYAL, 


When Port Royal, two and a half years ago, came 
within our military lines, a new problem came with 
it—WHat TO bdo witu THE Negro’? The fit 
thing, as a matter of economy, was to see that he did 
not becume a bill of expense to the Government. He 
| was put to work on the plantations; but his master 

having left him destitute, he was subsisted till the 
crops came in almost wholly by the Government, and 
for some time after in part. But his condition, in the 
Mean time, was improving. He was becoming more 
aware of the responsibilities of bis new condition, 
more self-reliant, and finally self-supporting, and com 
paratively independent. Those who had best oppor 
tunities to observe were convinced that, under the 
stimulus of a motive, he would be, so far as a living 
concerned, very much like all other people. Up te 
the first land sales for taxes, in March, 1863, scarcely 
any body had entertained the idea of his being a land: 
owner. It seemed to be settled doctrine, that he vas 
to be the laborer of the South, as ever, though is 
another way ; and many persons through the country 
were quite doubtful whether be would, in freedom, 
work for wages. ‘That is, as the planters need to tell 
vs, “If you make bim free, he will lie on his back in 
the corn-field, and bask in the san.” This questne 
was much discussed about that time. Acting under 
these impressions, about 16,000 acres of land vere 
sold, mostly to white men, in large tracts, #40 4" 
age price of 93 1-3 cents per acre, with buildings 
thereon. To-day they are selling from sixtotwe® 
ty-seven dollars per acre, with the buildings. 

Throngh the following summer, while the negro 
worked on the government and private plantations, 
and on bis own allotment lands, it was becoming? 
parent every day, that the time was pot far off whee 
he should have a home of his own, and be walk, 
far as it would consist with his present siale. eoeed 
ter of hia own destiny. His friends soo ne ° 
feel, that the only way to secure bis progres <i 
dependence was to give him an interest ps 
Heretofore, the idea has been to sell the see” 
industrious and ingenious white man, and hire “ 
negro fora laborer ; now, to let the megr? wats " 
share of the land. From both hnmane and ar 
considerations, it soon became a convicts bie ? 
friends of freedom in Port Royal, that the Hm . 
now come to test the ability of the negro! take 
of himself, on a patch of land of his o¥#: * 
seemed reasonable, that if the Government hat a 
to sel), and was about to begin 4 new order 0! ae 
as it would in any new country, now ¥4 ge 
to take the first step toward doing justice ; wee 
gro, who, for so many long, sad yours, a) is 
stripped of all his rights. We all said, “Y nen 
landless and homeless fellow-man 4 wa rae 
the land at what, for Aim, sball be @ nsec 
viz., $1.25 per acre. 

Not aman in Port Royal, be he Copper 
publican, would ever have thought of ng i> 
position so humane and just, 4 well as ie 
a matter of dollars to the Government, h* 
been for the fact, that Northern men pet iy covet 
high price of cotton. Then they ow il hate 
these lands, and to find reasons rey cae of the 
them. We began to hear about the uP ve 100 me? 
negro, of account of his ignorance, to he iy be 
liberty, or too much money; 

truly developed under the protectors od 
man ; that, as soon as he began ” get 1s, he wou! 
than was sufficient to supply bis ey nd thataoy 
indulge his natural tendency to pa od to bis de- 
surplus amount of money would only ener 
moralization and ruin. 1t was painfully § 
listen to the arguments of those whose 
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aren thirty cents worth only fifteen cents. 
ee siness, and that’t the end on't! 
whe last year bas been avery trying one to both the 
‘ 4 Port Royal aod their friends. Land mo- 
been attempting its old tricks, and has 
a» | free use of @ perverted logic ‘‘to make 
en ar the better reason,” why those who 
be rich” should have an open 
gold without the “ tair play.” “God a us all, the 
“ar the hindermost.” Twice has Gen. Saxton, 
friend of his country and of the freedmen, been 
pees ut his shoulder to the wheel of that slow 
obliges of Commissioners, and order the people 
ye ee their lands, to save first to the govern- 
van boner of supporting, and the disgrace of 
ovey" pauperis, the worthy people of Port 
=e as wellas to secure their future homes; and 
04) these poor people been disappointed, and, 
wseq uence, almost disheartened. 
* - . mean time, these disinterested land monopo- 
ne otton growers continue, under the goadings 
es—those that have any—to argue 
wo justification, as did the wicked old slave- 
t is so much better for these people to 
ai: the benefit of their superior civilization ! 
The plea of engrafling upon the colored people our 
wretched, nasal twanged, wooden-nutmeg- Y ankee-civ- 
i sation ag a great boon is not only over-estimated, 
bus taken in connexion with existing facts, is also un- 
ilosophical and dishonest. Itis but the speciousness 
of weitishness and low cunning. It is superciliousness 
jing over their victims—the wretched 
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itis useless to argue with this thing in Port Royal. 
It is nothing but an unmitigated attempt to make 
money out of the lands and laborers in double quick 
time, a0 1 then be off. 

The agents of the Government, mistaking their true 
vocation, have managed for the speculator; and the 
salt of their efforts is simply to place the bulk of the 
he hands of men who never mean—not one of 
ay in Port Royal ten minutes after they 
1 the money they can; nor is it apparent from 
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make ! 
their conduct that they mean anything toward the col- 
ored people better than what our governmentis at this 
time imparting to them in Congress, the army, and 
among the plantations in the. Southwest; and this is 
bad enough. 

Not only in the matter of land, but of wages also, 
everywhere the last year, within our military lines, | 
where dhe same amount of work, and of as good quality, 
vas required as of white laborers, the negro has re- 
ceived only one-third, and, in some instances, only one- 
fwth as much as the white; and if we take into ac- 
count the fact that these wages will buy only one-half 
h of the bare necessaries of life as they would 
It is sus- 
ceptible of proof, as “clear as holy writ,” that the 
wages paid, last year, tonegroes, both by government 
and private employees, will not buy as much as did the 
wages in the Island of Barbadoes for fifteen years af- 


as 0 
before the war, itis both unjust and cruel. 





ter emancipation, where the people were ground down 
by the plantocrats to wages which were 20 per cent. 
less than the market rate. The friends of humanity 
must bestir themselves to check the further progress 
of this land iniquity, or the liberties of the freedman 
are a mockery. F.J. W. 


LETTER FROM REV. JOHN G. FEE. 


Wespevs Paiups : 

Drax Frrenp,—I have read your address, deliver- 
el in Tremont Temple, Jan. 28th. Again I respond, 
Amen! Since Tread your address at Cooper Insti- 
tute, [have had increased experience and observation 
oo slave soil—at my former home in the interior of 
Kentucky. 

There are men there, to-day, who went off with 
the rebel army, but did not find ita success as they 
ial expected. They have come back, taken the oath, 
“0 are now again in possession of their lands and 
dave; yet notorious in their enmity and opposition 
® the government, spitting their venom at Union 
men, abolitionists and negroes. 

Iwish no man any real injury; but I believe that 
the highest good to auch men, and to society at large, 
“10 deprive these mea of that power which land 
monopoly always gives. I regard the Amnesty proc- 
mation ag all wrong. The land of such men should 
be confiscated and sold, so as to pay the national debt. 
A pee is often set up, “This would throw the 
"aa J the rebels on to the world homeless.” 

tl this is an incident of our associated connec- 
st ee. the sheriff sells my proper- 
: oe ee dren eufler the consequence of my act. 
ie 4 a of staying the claims of creditors, in 
Chuan 6 my children from being homeless. 
dete rm just demand of the government be 
< nd - to furnish homes to the children of | 
« sedans maliciously sought the destruction of 
letan _ a and when nine-tenths of these chil- 

_ NO Setter than the parents ? 
. rp tse good to those parents and children 
ied eM Into a condition where they will be 
aa heijiass ease and develop character for industry 

The ie seas they would not otherwise do. 
tbenies vat Proclamation, in our judgment, was 
the mites : “ a great error. T hie, certainly, was 
‘ letaiee : ing in that Border State Convention 
tis aaa y. Evidently, a majority wanted a 
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dan cal man than Abraham Lincoln. 
hier sae in favor of the one term principle, 
a the ( onstitution, and the enlistment of 
», A inall the States, every where. 
here acu : — from the people, I be- 
OF Politicians matin erent from that sent forth now 
tiret the nopal ‘ey want office, and seek to pre- 
tal ties ar mind. Let us remember that “ eter- 
gla net is the price of liberty.” 
Touts, as ever, JOHN G. FEE. 
t aa ~ 
eens oF Joun Mitton. A photographic 
by "easton in the Album A mericorum, owned 
fhe the ‘erases on which is inscribed a quotation 
“asque of Comus in the handwriting of 
th his signature, has been publish- 
Nichols This rd, and is for sale by Crosby & 
tin exinten " one of the greatest literary curiosi- 
Reder “te and must be highly prized by every 
®imaph “iilton. It is estimated that the original 
fre hung would readily command the large sum of 
lang “acted pounds, were it offered for sale in Eng- 
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REPORT OF THE OOMMITTEE ON EDUGA- 
TION. 

By the constitution and laws of Rhode Island, no 
complexional distinctions are recognized among citi- 
zens ; and yet, in defiance of this guaranty of equal 
rights, in Providence, Newport and Bristol colored 
children are compelled to attend caste schools, or to go 
uneducated. Year after year the colored citizens of 
that State have made a respectful but manly protest 
to the General Assembly against such illegal and un- 
righteous treatment, but hitherto in vain. This ques- 
tion is now before that body; and it gives us great 
pleasure to publish the following favorable Report of 
the Committee on Education, to whom it was referred 
—a Report which is characterized by a noble sense of 
justice and fair-dealing, and which, it is to be hoped, 
will be adopted and enforced, in order that harmony 
may be restored and the character of the State exalted. 

The Committee on Education, to whom was refer- 
red the petition of James Jefferson and others, praying 
for equal school rights, beg leave to present their re- 
port. 

Your committee have carefully considered said pe- 
tition; have held five separate sessions for the pur- 
pose of hearing the petitioners in their own behalf, 
and remonstrants against granting the prayer of the 
petition; and both parties have appeared and been 
heard at length. 

The facts, as disclosed before your committee, are 
as follows : . 

In the cities of Providence and Newport, and in 
the town of Bristol, there are separate schools for the 
education of colored children, and these schools are 
supported out of the public school money. In the 
city of Providence, all the schools are under the di- 
rect control of the city authorities. To Newport and 
Bristol there is no such grant of power; and your 
committee are not informed by what authority colored 
children are excluded from the public schools in those 
places. It is possible, however, that.authority may 
be given in section one of chapter seventy-one of the 
Revised Statutes. In the city of Providence, under 
the authority given by the Legislature, the City Coun- 
cil has passed an ordinance, and the School Commit- 
tee a resolution, forbidding the admission of any col- 
ored scholar to any of the schools in said city, except 
the Meeting street and Pond street schools. The 
Pond street school is a primary and intermediate 
school, with sometimes a class that should be in the 
grammar school. The Meeting street schools are a 
primary school, and a grammar school mixed with in- 
termediate. These are the only schools in the city 
open to the colored children. They are entirely ex- 
cluded from the High School under the resolution of 
the School Committee before referred to. 

These facts were stated by the petitioners and ad- 
mitted by the remonstrants, and are regarded by the 
committee as established beyond question. The re- 
cords of the School Committee, with the resolution re- 
ferred to, were produced and exhibited. 

The petitioners further showed that, in consequence 
of the facts as set forth, they did not enjoy equal 
rights with their neighbors in the public schools. By 
the law of the State, the white children could not be 
excluded from the school kept in their own district. 
The colored children were excluded and compelled to 
go out of their district. Only one grammar school | 
in the whole city was open to them. Many were thus 
obliged to go long distances to reach theirschool. In 
consequence of this inconvenience, many remained 
in the lower grade school, which was near them, when 
they were fitted to go to the grammar school, which 


SHAMEFUL PROCEEDINGS IN TENNESSEE. 


Freepmen’s Camp, Mempnis, Feb. 18, 1864. 
Chaplain Fiske, who has been for a few months 
past soliciting funds or aia for freedmen, was with us 
yesterday, and witnessed the scenes which I have de- 
scribed in thisarticle. By his request I have written 
it, as his time would not admit of his doing so just 
now. This is the first instance of this kind in Ten- 
nessee ; but we fear it will be repeated to an unlimited 
extent, if the public press and opinion do not at once 

cry it down. 

Yours, truly, Mrs. Captain Hay, 

Teacher of Freedmen. 





A UNITED STATES SOLDIER DEPRIVED OF HIS 
FAMILY. 


Within a mile and a half of the Freedmen’s camp, 
Memphis, Tenn., lives a Dr. Wheaton, who, accord- 
ing to the united testimony of persons formerly held 
by him as slaves, furnished a substitute for the rebel 
army, and in various ways aided the rebellion. In 
June last, two of his slaves, a man and his wife, left 
him, and went to the 21st Missouri regiment, and en- 
camped near by. They went back to get their chil- 
dren, three in number, and the clothing they had left 
behind, but were driven away by the old Doctor, who 
heaped upon them curses and all kinds of abuse. Col. 
Moore then sent them to the Provost Marshal, with 
the following note :— 

Heapv-QuarTers Fourtn Bricape, 
East Tennesser, June 7, 1863. } 
Provost Marshal, District of Memphis, Tenn.— 

In compliance with orders received from Brig. Gen. 
Veatch, I send herewith negroes belonging to Dr. 
Wheaton. You will please hear the man’s statement, 
as he represents to me that his wife was being badly 
whipped by his master. The negro claims the pro- 
tection of the Federal Government, having come 
within our lines. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Davip Mors, 
Colonel Commanding 4th Brigade. 

James B. Comstock, A. A. A. G. 

The matter was referred by Provost Marshal to 
Chaplain Fiske, Post Superintendent of Freedmen, 
and measures were immediately taken to restore to 
the injured parents their clothing and children. In 
the meanwhile, Dr. Wheaton procured fron Major 
General Hurlburt and Brigadier General Veatch, com- 
manding the post at Memphis, papers which enabled 
him to hold the children, and forbade officers or sol- 
diers from trespassing on his grounds. Months passed 
by—the parents remaining in’ camp were never per- 
mitted even to see their children. The father became 
a volunteer in the 7th Rey’t La. Infantry. The 21st 
Mo. Reg’t, which for nearly a year had been obliged 
to guard the property of Dr. Wheaton, was re- 
moved, and his property wae left unguarded. He 
had for months boarded a paroled rebel officer, who 
took turn about with him in guarding his slaves at 
night, to prevent their escape. He, too, had left the 
Doctor ; and the father af the children, who had all 
the time been watching an opportunity, felt that the 
time had come for him to secure the children. The 
fence around the yard was high, and the gate was al- 
ways locked. The children were at play in the back 
yard, and the father with two other soldiers climbed 
the fence, seized the children, and departed. Mrs. W. 
ran to the pickets for help. They were colored sol- 
diers, but seemingly rendered her every assistance 
in their power, looking eagerly in every direction ; 
but they failed to see the sight which fell upon her 
wondering eyes. The children were brought into 
camp to their mother, and there was a happy reunion 





was far off. Hence the colored schools were necessa- 
rily badly graded. There was also no possibility of | 
rising above the grammar school. The scholar knew | 
there was no admission for him to the High School, | 
and thus a great stimulus to effort was taken away. 
If a higher education was wanted than was afforded | 
at the colored school, it had to be procured out of the 
city or at private expense. 

The evidence on these points was very full, and it | 
was shown that in several instances parents had been 
obliged, at great expense, to educate their children in | 
other places, because they could not be admitted to | 
equal school privileges here. j 
Quite an amount of testimony was given before 
your committee to show that the resolution of the | 
School Committee of Providence was not always obey- 
ed; that there were now colored children in some of | 
the white schools; and that on one oécasion a child of 
colored parentage was admitted into the High School. | 
These cases, however, exist entirely by sufferance, and | 
in disregard of an express regulation, and if they prove | 
anything, prove, in the opinion of your committee, 
that the rule which they violate should be rescinded. | 
In the case of the scholar admitted to the High School, 
she was so nearly white as to afford no test of the | 
question whether the rule would be violated, and a col- | 
ored scholar admitted. | 
The principal reason why the schools should be con- | 


would not benefit the colored population. 


and con, and also addressed letters to the Superintend- 
ents of public schools in Boston, Worcester and New 
Bedford, answers to which have been received, and 
they testify in strong terms to the good working of the 
system of mixed schools in those cities. The evi- 
dence submitted by the remonstrants to show the bad 
effects of this system was based entirely on observa- 
tions made four years ago, and they admitted that 
they had not since re-examined the subject. It is well 
known that during the last four years the public senti- 
ment has undergone a great change, and class preju- 
dices have been materially lessened. The more re- 
cent evidence, which is furnished in the documents 
above referred to, and the information received by the 
committee from other sources, show that the system of 
mixed schools can no longer be considered an experi- 
ment. It is therefore the opinion of your committee 
that there is little reason to apprehend any serious dis- 
advantage to the cause of public education in conse- 
quence of granting the prayer of this petition. And 
it is further the opinion of your committee that if there 
had been more reason to apprehend disadvantage than 
has appeared, still the question ought to be decided 
on the ground of justice rather than expediency ; it 
being our firm belief, that the dictates of justice are al- 
ways coincident with atrue expediency, and whatever 
is opposed to them can only be supported by arguments 
from a false expediency, which is unworthy of guiding 
the reason of men. 

Acting on this belief, and in view of all the facts, and 
giving full weight to all the arguments that have been 
adduced on both sides, your committee have unani- 
mously come to the conclusion that the petitioners ask 
only for that which it is right and just they should 
have. They ask only that they may have the same 
rights with other citizens of their districts, and the 
same right with other citizens of the city in the High 
School. 

If these rights are denied, two grades of citizens are 
recognized by the law—the white citizens, with full 
and perfect rights, and the colored citizens, with dif- 
ferent, imperfect and abridged rights. We do not be- 
lieve that it is sound policy in a State thus to appor- 
tion different rights to different classes of its citizens. 
Especially is this true when so vital a matter as public 


ever rights or privileges the Siate gives to one citizen 
should be given equally to all; and that before the law 


should stand on a true equality. 


titioners be granted, and the accompanying act passed. 
A. M. GAMMELL, 
Chairman of the Committee on Education. 
A. WOODBURY, 
R. HAZARD, 
EDWARD GRAY, JR., 





JOHN S. FISKE. 


education is concerned ; and we do believe that what- 


all citizens, irrespective of color, race or religion, 


We therefore recommend that the prayer of the pe- 


of the family for months separated. But this did not 
last long. Scarcely two hours had passed when Dr. 
Wheaton, in his splendid earriage, with a staff officer 
of the General now commanding the post of Mem- 
phis, and three mounted orderlies, came into camp, 
bringing an order from the General to Capt. H. S. 
Hay, Superintendent of the camp, ordering him to 
give up the children to their owner. Capt. Hay gave 
them permission to search for them, and they paraded 
through the camp, presenting a scene long to be re- 
membered by those who saw it—an old rebel by the 
side of a Federal officer, Lieut. Busse, of an Illinois 
regiment. Let his name stand in history by the side 
of Gen. Buckland, who ordered the separation of pa- 
rents and children, for he was eager to find them; 
but failing to do so, he returned, and stated the case 
to Capt. Hay, who refused in any way to assist them. 
The Lieutenant said he would report him to the 
General, to which the Captain replied, “ Very well.” 
In these proceedings, no time was lost. They had 
been gone but a little while, when an orderly rode 
into camp, bringing an order from the General for 
Capt. H. to report at his head-quarters forthwith. 
On entering the General’s office, the Captain found 
him seated, and smoking cigars with Dr. Wheaton. 
He was notinvited to a seat, but stood while they 


| leisurely investigated the case, puffing their cigars. 


In the meantime, Wheaton said, ‘ General, he treated 


tinued separate was that, in the opinion of the School | your order with contempt.” Capt. H. denied it, and con- 
Committee of Providence, several members of which | tinued to do so as often as he was accused ; but Gen. 
testified before your committee, a change would be | Buckland said he believed it, for his Lieutenant testi- 
greatly to the detriment of the public schools, and | fied to the same thing. Wheaton then asked the Gen- 
On this | eral to step aside, to which he readily assented. Af- 


point your committee listened to much evidence, pro | tet @ short interview, they returned, and the General 


| gave a verbal order to Hay to report with the children 
| at his head-quarters, by 9 o’clock next morning, and 
| failing to do so, he assured him that he would place 

| him at once in close confinement. Capt. H. assured 

him that he did not know where the children were, 

, and asked how he could return them; and returned 

| fully persuaded in his own mind to make no effort to 

find or return them, let come what would. But after 
| consulting with Lieut. Col. Phillips, Superintendent 
| of Freedmen for West Tennessee, it was thought best 
|on the whole to return them. We thought best not to 

| inform the parents of the conclusion until morning. 

| A little fire was kindled outside the pickets, and there 

| the mother with a young babe in her arms had stray- 
led with her children until it was dark. They were 
{then brought into camp, where they spent a happy 

night together, unmolested in their cabin ; but their 
| anguish and indignation can better be imagined than 
| described next morning, when all their bright hopes 
| were blasted on hearing that they must give up their 
children. They both expressed a wish to die on the 
| spot, rather than see them returned. ‘ / am a soldier,” 
| said the father, ‘and have I not a right to my own 
| children?” “ Don’t take on so, Toney,” said uncle 
| John, “it’s all for the best, but it’s hard.” The Cap- 
tain refused to report in person, or with the children, 
| but sent him the following note :— 


Heap-quartTers Dets. 7TH anv 8TH La. Inrt’y, } 
‘ Feb. 18th, 1864. 
Gewerat—I have the honor to report those chil- 
dren of John and Paulina Christian, (colored,) claim- 
ed by one Dr. Wheaton as slaves, found, and they 
are now held subject to your orders. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Henry S. Hay, Capt., 
Comm’ng Detachment, §c. Sup’t Freedmen, 
Camp Holly Springs. { 
Brig. Gen. R. P. Buckianb, 
Comm’g Post, Memphis, Tenn. 


On the vack of this note the General wrote :— 


“The within named children will be delivered to 
Lieut. Busse, A. D. C. 

By order of Brig. Gen. Buckland, 
| C. W. Duston, A. A. G. 
Hd. Qrs. Dist. Memphis, Feb. 18, 1864.” 








| The Lieut. came with a carriage to get the chil- 
|dren; bat when he saw so many missionary teachers, 
officers and others gathered around to see the little 
‘ones carried away, and heard the many expressions 
of sympathy for the parents, he said he was ashamed 
of the business. ‘The mother, after filling their hands 
with cheese and apples, left; she could not see them 
taken away ; but when the father Stooped down and 
kissed them affectionately, wiping away his tears, every 
one was deeply impressed. Two of the children 
cried, and protested against being taken away. At 
the mother’s request, I gave them each a copy of the 
little paper entitled “ The Freedmen,” and the car- 
‘age rolled away. Capt. Ellsworth, Adjutant for 
Gen. Thomas, was here, and took notes. We hope 








| the matter will not end here. It is a wonder to all 
thoughtful persons here how such a man as Dr. W. 
can keep the good will of all our Generals, and make 
them tools in his hands for carrying out his plans. 
Query. Why did Judas betray his Lord? It is 
claimed here that loyal slaveholders in Tennessee can 
get back their slaves; if so, is a man’s loyalty to be 
tosted by the quality of his liquors, and by pro-slave- 
ry Generals? L. H. H. 





100,000 PETITIONERS! 


On the 1st of April, the second instalment of the 
Emancipation Petition will be sent to Washington ; 
and so on, the Ist of every month, during the session 
of Congress. 

Ten thousand petitions have been mailed within a 
few days from the office of the Women’s League 
Room, 20 Cooper Institute, to the North, the South, 
the East, the West; thus giving loyal men and wo- 
men everywhere another oppurtunity to register their 
names for freedom. 

We ask all loyal editors to print copies of our peti- 
tion, and circulate them through every school district 
in the country. 

We ask the clergy of the land to circulate it in their 
congregations—to lay it on their communion tables, 
bidding their people remember that the only sacrifice 
the God of love demands is that they “do justice, and 
love mercy ’—that they “ break every yoke, and let 
the oppressed go free.” 

We ask every woman to give her name for freedom, 
and thus let the moral power of the nation be felt on 
the right side. 

We ask those men who believe in republican insti- 
tutions to build, now, the platform for the next Presi- 
dential campaign in immediate emancipation. 

In order that aut the signatures for immediate and 
universal emancipation, both by law of Congress and 
amendment of the Constitution, may be counted to- 
gether, the Women’s League have added the Consti- 
tutional amendment to their prayer; and now ask all 
persons who circulate the Petition for one or both 
these methods, to send their lists of names direct to 
the Office of the League, Room 20, Cooper Institute, 
New York, where they will be counted and registered, 
and forwarded to Washington, in one hundred thous- 
and installments—as often, we hope, as once a month. 

2X@~ Form of Petition now sent out by the Wo- 
men’s League :— 

To the Senate and House of = Maenaccagyes of the United 

States, in Congress assembl 


The undersigned, citizens of believing 
Slavery the great cause of the present rebellion, and 
an institution fatal to the life of Republican govern- 
ment, earnestly pray your honorable bodies to imme- 
diately abolish it throughout the United States; and 
to adopt measures for so amending the Constitution as 
forever to prohibit its existence in any portion of our 
common country. 








Tue Petition to ConGress will not be forgotten 
or neglected, we hope, in the press of other business. 
Its importance cannot be over-stated ; and it depends, 
now, more upon the voice of the people than anything 
else, whether that Constitutional Amendment forever | 
prohibiting slavery in the country shall be carried or | 
lost. 
to a false security? It is not yet time to rest. 

The most anti-slavery town in Middlesex county 
sent in their petition last week with only twenty-eight 
names appended to it! And with this postscript— 


GOV. HAHN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gov. Hahn was inaugurated on the 4th instant, with 
imposing ceremonies. Gen. Banks delivered an ad- 
dress, in which he predicted that the rebellion would 
be confined to three or tour States on the Atlantic coast 
by this season’s campaign. He said—Let us remem- 
ber that the inaugurajion we celebrate has the basis of 
a century, for we have achieved deeds of a century 
within the past two years, and so long as the people 
are faithful and true to themselves, so long will stand 
Louisiana the first returning State, in which every man 
is a freeman. 

The following is the most material part of the ad- 
dress delivered by Gov. Hahn, on the occasion of his 
inauguration : 


The Union of these States, handed down by our re¥- 
olutionary ancestors, is of more value than any falsely 
styled “ State rights,” especially when these “ rights ” 
mean sectional institutions, founded on a great moral, 
social, and political evil, and inconsistent with the 
principles of free government. The institution of sla- 
very is opposed alike to the rights of one race and the 
interests of the other; it is the cause of the present 
unholy attempt to break up our Government; and, un- 
pleasant as the declaration may sound to many of you, 
I tell you that I regard its universal and immediate ex- 
tinction as a public and private blessing. It is nut to 
be supposed that in the adjustment of the altered rela- 
tions of labor to capital, an immediate satisfactory re- 
sult can be reached, although the happiest results have 
already been witnessed on many plantations, now 
worked and cultivated, under the compensated labor 
regulations of the distinguished commander of this 
military department. 

A desirable result will soon be generally attained, if 
this difficult matter is taken in hand as a practical ques- 
tion, free from the perplexities that cannot fail to en- 
compass it, were a return to the old system among us 
conceivable or possible. To profit, as it is in our pow- 
er at once to do, by our situation, we must dismiss 
dreams of the past, and accept accomplished facts as 
they are, and as they are evermore certain to remain. 
In the nature of things, if we will only act as becomes 
Sensible people, the greatness we have momentarily 
had eclipsed will be ours again, and secured to us by a 
more binding and lasting tenure than ever before. It 
must be based on a devotion tothe Union, ona love of 
liberty to all men, and on a spirit of justice and human- 
ity. The losses, if any, incurred by this change in our 
labor system by the truly loyal citizen, will doubtless 
be properly returned to him in due season by a gener- 
ous Government. 

At an early day an election will be held for members 
toa Convention for the revision of our State Constitu- 
tion. The importance of such an election can acarcely 
be exaggerated. Every citizen is deeply interested in 
the organic law ; and that it may in all respects faith- 
fully mirror the wishes of the people and harmonize 
with the spirit of the age, the people must themselves 
exercise all due circumspection in the selection of dele- 
gates torepresent them. The Convention will doubt- 
less provide for an early election of a Legislature. On 
the meeting of the latter, the absorbing labor question 
will at once demand its most serious attention, and the 
importance of this alone will appeal strongly to the 
minds of all good citizens, so that in the selection of 
members none unworthy from vicious habits or educa- 
tional unfitness may be chosen. 

With the natural advantages Louisiana possesses in 
her inexhaustible soil, her genial climate, her domina- 
tion of the river of rivers, her facilities for commerce, 
manufacturing and the most varied agricultural pur- 
suits, nothing can prevent. her present population, or, 
if they will not do it, then the emigration that will 
speedily supersede them, from soon becoming what 
our people once aspired with reason to be, namely : the 
most flourishing portion of the most powerful of na- 
tions. Proper legislation, such as we may took forward 
to obtain before many months, will enable the people 
to profit by the new life that is being infused into our 
social system ; and in presence of the change, no man 


| of observation, enterprise and enlightenment need 
Are our people to give themselves up, too soon, .bave a discouraging apprehension. 


I shall do all that 
can be required of me in the meantime to put society 
into healthful and useful activity ; and if our foundries, 
our workshops, our manufactories and ship-yards re- 
main closed, no charge of indifference to them on my 
part will be with justice preferred against me. 





“Hundreds of signatures to this petilion could have | 
been obtained, but it was not deemed necessary.” | 
This town has, heretofore, sent anti-slavery petitions | 
supported by nearly one thousand names, if we rightly | 
remember. We confess our regret that our friends | 
there did not deem it necessary to secure an equally 
good signature to this petition. It seems to us that 

such work was never more necessary than now. We 

are losing precious moments, when we ought to be at 

work, making sure of the death of slavery. Let other 

towns work all the harder for the—mistake shall we 

say ‘—of good old Marlborough. M. 





Tue CampaiGn In Froripa. In another part of 
our sheet to-day will be found a letter from a corres- 
pondent at Jacksonville, who gives an instructive ac- 
count of the circumstances which preceded the unfor- 
tunate battle of Olustee. He asserts that Gen. Seymour 
| was deceived as to the strength and purposes of the 
| enemy by persons who were admitted to our camps as 
| loyal citizens, but who were in fact rebel spies. His 
account of the march and the battle sheds new light on 
the causes which led to the disaster; and these appear 
to be of a kind which, during the first eighteen months 
of the war, brought on our armies commanded by 
Generals McClellan and Buell a number of mishaps of 
a similar kind. When a General marches into an en- 
1emy’s country as though he were among friends, and 
aims to conquer the inhabitants by conciliation, he 
gives too many chances to the foe for safety. Nodoubt 
loyal Floridians were delighted with Gen. Seymour’s 
policy ; but those who gained the greatest advantage 
from it were the rebel generals, whose spies watched 
him, and deceived him. The McClellan and Buell pol- 
| icy was pretty thoroughly tried in Virginia and Ten- 
| nessee; it was scarcely worth while to try it again.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


Ee 


Ratner Oxe-Sipep. The exchange of prisoners 
between Fortress Monroe and Richmond has been re- 
| sumed, and seems likely to be continued. The Rich- 
| mond Dispatch states the terms of this exchange in sub- 
| stance as follows: 
| 1. The rebels dictate to us the choice of our commis- 
| sioner of exchange, insomuch as they have succeeded 
in constraining our Government to forego its choice of 
Maj.-Gen. B. F. Butler for that service. 

2. The rebels say we are to surrender five hundred 
of their men, rank for rank, for every four hundred of 
ours that they deliver to us. 

3. They say that they are thus to get back the sur- 
plus of prisoners we now hold, and that without any 
stipulation or understanding respecting our black sol- 
diers. That is to say: they are to deliver the white 
| Unionists they hold as prisoners, and receive the far 
| greater number of their men now in our hands in ex- 
| change for them; and then they are to be at perfect 
| liberty to hang or shoot our blacks as they may see fit. 

We don’t believe this; but the subject needs expla- 
nation from our side, and will doubtiess receive it.— 
!N. Y. Tribune. 


Wasuincron, March 15, 1864. The government 
has stopped the exchange of prisoners on the basis ar- 
ranged between Gen Butler and Robert Ould, viz: 
seventy-five of those in their hands for one hundred of 
those inours. Exchanges must be made man for man 
without regard to color. 











=_ 


Oxp Virernia A Free State.—ALexanpria, Va., 
10th. The following report of the Committee on 
Emancipation was passed at 12 0’clock to-day by the 
Censtitutional Convention now in session in this city. 
There was but one dissenting vote to the report. One 
hundred guns are now being fired in honor of the 
event. 

Mr. Watson, in behalf of the chairman of the com- 
mittee on emancipation and education, submitted the 
following report : 

Your committee on emancipation beg leave to re- 
port as a part of the constitution of Virginia, to be in- 
serted in the same under the caption of slavery or free- 
dom ; 

First. Slavery and involuntary servitude, except for 
crime, is hereby abolished and prohibited in the State 
forever. 

Second. Courts of competent jurisdiction may ap- 
prentice minors of African descent on like conditions 
provided by law for apprenticing white children. 

Third. The General Assembly shall make no laws 
establishing slavery, or recognizing property in hu- 
man beings. 





FORO eee Ve cay CE 

2@™ The ovation to the black regiment which left 
New York on Monday was a striking manifestation of 
the change in public sentiment which a single year has 
brought about. In the streets of a city, where nine 
months ago negroes were hunted like dogs, a regiment 
of them marched in solid platoons, with shouldered 
muskets, slung knapsacks, and buckled cartridge box- 
es, to the pealing strains of martial music, and were 
everywhere saluted with waving handkerchiefs, with 
descending flowers, and with the acclamations and 
plaudits of countless beholders. The world moves, if 
the Boston Courier does not.—Boston Journa!. 





= 
2g The negro troops at Haines’s Bluff made a de- 
scent on Yazoo City, on the 28th ult., and, after a 
sharp fight, occupied the place. Loss about 30 killed 
and wounded. 


1@ Gen. Grant has detailed Gen. Sherman as his 
successor in command of the Department of the Mis- 
sissippi, to which have been added the Departments of 


No person adie to work will be allowed, with my 
consent, to be a burden on the community ; the condi- 
tion of man is to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
and useless, unproductive drones must comply with the 
law of our being, or remove from among us. 


A grand ball at night concluded the gaietics of the 
occasion. All the people were in the streets during 
the day, and there was unquestionably a more sincere 
feeling of satisfaction manifested on this occasion, than 
on many of the more boisterous days of the secession 
madness of 1861. 

Pie nite SR a EON 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND EMANCIPATION. 
To the Editor of the London Star : 
Sr1r,—Can you favor us by inserting in your paper 
the enclosed copy of a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Adams, in reply to an address which our so- 
ciety sent to President Lincoln at the commencement 
of the present year? 
lam, sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN TURNER, 
Secretary to the Ashton Union and 
Emancipation Society. 

66, Bradgate street, Ashton-under-Lyne, Feb. 25. 


(Copy.) 
“ Legation of the United States, 
** London, Feb. 23. 
“ Sir,—I am directed to apprise you of the reception 
by the President of the United States of the interest- 
ing address of citizens of Ashton-under-Lyne, which 
was transmitted to him some time since through this 
Legation. 
“It is with lively satisfaction that he accepts their 
assurances that, under all the disadvantages of a dis- 
tant position, they have not been unable to understand 
the policy of the Government, and to comprehend 
how a fixed and unswerving determination to rescue 
the State from the assaults of domestic faction is 
compatible with the policy of lawfully extinguishing 
the chronic evil of African slavery. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
“Mr. Joun Turner, Secretary tothe Ashton Branch 
of the Union and Emancipation Society.” 


lilies ae wee 
THE PRESIDENCY. 


The New York Evening Post publishes the following 
important letter from Mr. Chase, declining to enter the 
Presidential canvass :— 


- “ Wasuinetoys, March 5, 1864. 
“My Dear Sir :—In reply to a friendly letter from 
you, I wrote you briefly not long agoabout the wishes 
expressed by many of my friends, that my name 
might be favorably regarded by the people in their 
next choice of President, and closed by saying that 
| should our friends in Ohio manifest a preference for 
| another, I should accept their decision with the ready 
acquiescence due from one who has been already trust- 
ed and honored by them beyond merit or expectation. 
The recent action of the Union members of our Leg- 
islature indicates such a preference. It becomes my 
duty, therefore, and I count it more a privilege thag 
a duty, to ask that no further consideration be given 
tomy name. It was never more important than now 
that all our efforts and all our energies should be de- 
voted to the suppression of the rebellion, and to the 
restoration of order and prosperity on the solid foun- 
dation of Union, freedom and impartial justice, and 
I earnestly urge with all with whom my counsels 
have weight to allow nothing to divide them while this 
great work—in comparison with which persons and 

even parties are nothing—remains unaccomplished. 

Cordially your friend, 
8. P. CHASE. 


Hon. James C. Hatt, 
Senate Chamber, Columbus, Ohio.” 
bib ae 


Tue Massacuusetts Firty-Fourtn. A letter 
from Beaufort, dated Feb. 26, from a gentleman who 
accompanied Gen. Seymour’s expedition, has the fol- 
lowing passage relative to the conduct of the Fifty- 
fourth in the recent repulse in Florida : 

“A word about the terrible defeat in Florida. We 
have been driven from Lake City to within seven 
miles of Jacksonville—tifty three miles. The rebels 
allowed us to penetrate, and then, with ten to our one, 
cut us off, meaning to ‘bag’ us. And had it not heen 
Sor the glorious Fifty-fourth Massachusetts, the whole brig- 
ade would have been captured or annihilated. This was 
the only regiment that rallied, broke the rebel ranks 
and saved us. The 8th United States Colored lost their 
flag twice, and the F' ify. ‘ourth recaptured it each time. 
They have lost in killed and missing about 350. They 
would not retreat when ordered, but charged on them 
with the most fearful desperation, driving the enemy 
before them, and turning their left flank. If this reg- 
iment has not won glory enough to have shoulder 
straps, where is there one that ever did?” 

We hear that there is a good deal of murmuring 
among the friends of this regiment in Boston, owing 
to the stat tly reaching them that, not- 
withstanding this gallant coudact and its previous re- 
cord, it = kept eee geri ae | on fatiguing and dan- 
gerous duty, out of all proportion to its just share.— 
Boston Journal. . 
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For ApranamM Lincotn. Out 13,000 votes cast in 
Grant’s army, on the 22d ult., all but 582 were for 
Abraham Lincoln’s re-election. 


X@™ The Ohio Legislature has spoken most emphat- 
ically for the renomination of Abraham Lincoln ; 
ninety-nine out of one hundred and thirty-one members 
have endorsed him. The State Republican Conven- 











the Cumberland and Ohio. 


tion of Rhode Island has renominated Mr. Lincoln. 


i” MEETING AT WORCESTER.—The Annual Meet 
ing of the Worcester County (South Division) AntiSlave- 
ry Society will be held in Worcester, on Sunday, Mareh 27, 
at Washburn Hall, forenoon, afternoon and evening, at 
the usual hours. 

Parker Pillsbury, S. 8. Foster and Samuel May, Jr., are 
expected to attend and aid in the disenssions. 

JOSIAH HENSHAW, President, 
dosrra A. Howann, Sec’y. 





—_—- 
Er LIBERTY FOR ALL.—Wm. Wetts Brown will 
speak on the above subject as follows :— 


Putnam, Conn.,  Satarday, March 19. 
“ “ Sunday, « 90. 
Brooklyn, “ Tuesday, “ Ll. 
Danielsonville, “ Wednesday, © “ 22. 
* ” Thursday, “ 23. 





Ee" HENRY C. WRIGHT will lecture all day and eve- 
ning in Manville, R. I. Subject—The National Issues to 
be decided by the existing War of Bullets and Ballots. 

SS ST 


DIED—In Waltham, March 10, at the residence of Dr. 
Jarvis Lewis, his sister Nancy Lewis, daughter of the 
late Benjamin Lewis of Canton, Mass. 

When one with whom we have lived so long in kind- 
ness and intimacy has passed from us, a tribute to her 
worth and excellence seems justly due. 

Of her we would say, that in every relation of life ia 
which she was placed, she faithfully discharged ber duty 
in humility, and with all the Chrietian graces which make 
the performance of such duties a blessing to those around 
them. Throughout ber life, much suffering and trial have 
been her lot, yet she has lived true to her higher and bet- 
ter nature, cherishing especially a kindness for the unfor- 
tunate and helpless, striving to make them the recipients 
of every blessing in her power to bestow. Warmly remem- 
bering the slaves and those who labor so faithfully for 
their freedom and elevation, her time and strength were 
freely given, and her personal gratifications set aside, in 
their cause. 

In the nearer relations of home and friends, she was de- 
votedly faithful to all, so that we felt, whatever may bave 
been wanting, that her heart was with us in sympathy and 
love, that she bore our burdens, and strengthened our 
powers of endurance, elevating our,minds to bear our trials 
calmly, when she could not relieve them. 

And in her declining years she has performed, as far as 
possible, the office of a mother to one bereft of her own, 
with the love and fidelity that but few who sustain that 
relation can equal. ; 

We would cherish her virtues in our memories, and en- 
deavor to attain like excellencies. 
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AMES REDPATH, Koston, has now ready, 


I. THE MORALS OF EPICTETUS. 
lation. By Ellis Walker, M. A. 25c. 

IT. SPIRITUAL TORRENTS. By Madame Guyon. 50c.; 
cloth, 75e. 

Ill. THE ROSE FAMILY: a@ Fairy Tate. 
M. Alcott, author of ‘ Hospital Sketches.” 
25e. 

IV. BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
TOUSSAINT L’ OUVERTURE—* The Negro Napoleon,” 
“The greatest military genius whom the New World has 
produced up to the present time,” ‘‘a man whose career 
was more marvellous than any romanee.” $1.25. 

V. SPEECHES, LECTURES AND LETTERS. By 
Wendel! Phillips. $1. 


A Poetical Trans- 


By. L. 
illustrated. 


VI. BOOKS FOR THE CAMP FIRES. No. 1. On 
Picket Duty and Other Tales. By L. M. Alcott. No. 2. 
Clotelle : a Tale of the South. By a Kentuekian. (Five 


fine Illustrations.) No. 3. The Vendetta. By Belzac. 


No. 4. Gulliver's Travels. Voyage to Lilliput. ([llus- 
trated.) No. 5. Victor Hugo’s Battle of Waterloo. No. 6. 
Hospital Sketebes. By L. M. Alcott. (G9 Each of- 


these books contains at least 96 pages, well printed and 
neatly bound ; each is complete in itself, and unabridged. 
Price, Ten cents each! They are the cheapest books of value 
published. ‘Just the books to read to the ggldiers.” 
** Equally adapted to home fires.” 

March 18. 





MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS. 


Cie 












ai a I ee 
Every Church, Sunday School and Private Family 
MAY HAVE 


A GOOD ORGAN 


T a very moderate cost—$85, $100, $110, $135, $164, 
A $260, and upward, according to number of Stops and 
style of case. 

They are elegant as pieces of farnitare, occupying little 
space, are not liable to get out of order, and every one is 
warranted for five years. 


THE CABINET ORGANS, 


introduced about a year since, and manufactured exclusive- 
sively by MASON & HAMLIN, have met with success un- 
precedented in the history of musical instruments. Sup- 
plying a long-felt want, they have been received with the 
greatest pleasure by the musical profession and the pub- 
lic, and have already been very widely introduced, and the 
demand for them is still rapidly increasing, and must con- 
tinue to increase as their merits become known. They are 
to private houses, Sunday Schools, and smaller eburches, 
all that the larger pipe organs are to large churches. In 
addition to this, they are admirably adapted to tae per- 
formance of secular as well as sacred music. 

The Cabinet Organ is essentially different from and a very 
great improvement upon all instruments of the Melodeon 
or Harmonium kind. Its superior excellence consists in 
many important characteristics, among which are : 

1. The more organ-like character of its tones. Indeed, 
it is asserted with confidence that it has not yet been found 
possible to produce a better quality of tone from pipes than 
is attained in these organs. : 

2. It has greatly more power and volume of tone in pro- 

rtion to its cost. 

PS. By the employment of a very simple and beautiful in- 
vention, its capacity for expression is made vastly great- 
er than has ever before been attained in such instruments. 
This invention is especially valuable, yecause scarcely any 
practice is necessary to render it available. Any ordinary 
performer can master it in an hour or two. 

4. It admits of great rapidity of execution, adapting it 
to the performance of a great variety of lively secular mu- 
sic. 

5. No instrument is less liable to get out of order. 

6. It will remain in tune ten times as long as a piano 
forte. 

It may be reasonably said, that if these instruments 
have the great and obvious superiority thus claimed for 
them, they must have received very warm recommenda- 
tions from professional musicians, who would naturally be 
most interested in the introduction of such instruments, 
and who are the best judges of their excellence. Such re- 
eommendations already have been given tot hem, to an ex- 
tent unparalleled. 

Among those who have proffered written testimony te 
their admirable qualities and great desirability, and that 
they regard them as unequatied by any other instrument 
of their clase, are such well-known musicians as Lowell 
Mason, Thomas Hastings, William B. Bradbury, George 
F. Root, &c..; the most distinguished organists in the coun- 
try, as Cutler of Trinity Church, N.¥., Morgan of Grace 
Church, Zundel of Mr. Beecher’s-Chureh, Braun, Wels, 
Wilcox, Tuckerman, Zerrahn, &c. : such celebrated pianists 
as Gottschalk, Wm. Mason, Mill, Sanderson, Strakoech, 
etc. : in brief, more than two hundred musicians, including 
a large portion of the most eminent in the country, have 
testified to this effect. Each Cabinet Organ is seourely 
boxed, so that it can be sent safely to any part of the coun- 


try. : 
"TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, with fall particulars, 


free to any address. 
274 Washington Street, Boston, 
Wanerooms, ? 7 Mercer Street, New York. 


MASUN & HAMLIN, 
Feb. 26—6m 


—R. BACON, 


Real Estate Agency, 


No. 36 Washington Street, 


Room No. 38, 3 
Fa BOSTON. 





REFERS TO 


Hon. H. Wricut, Dr. D. Russect, Messrs. Bowers & 
ENKS. 





Ez" Particular attention given to the purchase, sale 





and exchange of Farms ; also to the sale and letting of 
Houses and Stores in the city. 3t M 1 
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THE LIB 











PHoectry. 


For the Liberator. 


LINES, 

'Dress'd to dat are kind o’ brumagum Judge, who, say dat 
darkies no citizens, and hab no rights he bound to 
*spect. America our home ! 

I say dis country be our home— 
Dis be our native spot ob earth ; 

From wheresoe’er our faders come, 
Dis be de land dat gib us birth. 

















» 


I say we nat’ral citizens, 
More’n dey dat born a great way of, 
And come from mountains, bogs or fens, 
To share our taters, bread an’ broff. 


You say no call us citizen, 
Doe born upon de sacred soil ; 
Why so you call you children den, 
You lazy boys dat neber toil ? 


You say we no Americans, 
Because our faders Afric’s sons : 
How "bout de blood dat in you runs, 
Is’t alien ?—be your Englishmuns ? 


Or Irish—G Spaniards—French— 
From eb’ry clime you faders come ; 

You mudders eb’ry kind ob wench, 
Come here, and make you happy home. 


And will you tell you Fade’s son, 
Because he skin ob darker dye, 

Dis country free for eb’ry one, 
Save him poor chile ob Africa? 


Who gib you right to fix de ban 
On any chile you Fader make? 

De Eternal’s signet stamp’d him man— 
Respect him for our Fader’s sake ! 


If you would hab you nation stand, 
Build on de everlasting rock 

Ob Justice—building on de sand 
Not good to meet de fluoding shock. 


Make you foundations broad and deep— 
Be sure let justice be you stay, 

Lest when de mity deluge sweep, 
It wash you rubbish all away ! 








You find de floods be pouring now, 
You rubbish going by de board, 

You build again—you make de vow, 
So build to please de righteous Lord. 


Den He, who make de sun and stars, 
Stretch out to you de friendly hand ; 
Wid Gilead’s balsum heal you scars, 
And pour he blessings on you land ! 
Ove Curr. 


race Liberator. 
ANOIENT AND SOUTHERN OHIVALRY 
CONTRASTED, 


The knight went forth in olden times, 
With plumed helm, and lance in rest, 
To clear the land of wrongs and crimes ; 
To aid the weak, right the opprest, 
In t heolden days of Chivalry. 


The Southern knight goes armed forth, 
With whip, and chain, and yoke, and brand, 
To seize on all of dollar's worth, 
And force them till, unpaid, the land, 
In the days of Southern Chivalry. 


The olden knight feared God, and laws ; 
He kept his heart and life still pure ; 
The wronged called him to right their cause, 
And felt ’neath his strong arm secure, 
In the olden days of Chivalry. 


The Southern knight wills his own laws ; 
He leads such life as suits his taste ; 
No suppliant trusts him with his cause— 
His land and living run to waste, 
In the days of Southern Chivalry. 
Jane Asusy. 
Tonbridge, Kent Co., (Eng.) Feb., 1864. 


_> 


TAKE NO STEP BACKWARD! 


EARNESTLY INSCRIBED TO THE THIRTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 





I. 
Take no step backward! The eternal Ages 
Look down upon you from their height sublime, 
And witness the events which History’s pages 
Shall class among the noblest of all time. 
Right onward now the path of duty lieth, 
Though it may lead to dangers that appal : 
“Right onward! onward!” “Justice sternly crieth, 
And Mercy joins with Justice in the call. 


1. 
Take no step backward! Centuries of oppression 
Are culminating midst our Nation’s throes ; 
And wrong that might have stood, with fair concession, 
Yields to the force of self-inflicted blows. 
The hand grown horny in the life-long labor 
That clothed and pampered those who held it bound, 
Now grasps the gun, or wields the flashing sabre, 
And wins and wears its honors on the ground. 


11. 

Take no step backward! Contraband, or chattel, 

Or slave, or “ person,” what you will—they’re men / 
And if we stand or fall in this dread battle, 

Gop leads the bondman from his thrall again. 
The pillar of a cloud by day is hazing 

The atmosphere where’er the battle lies : 
The pillar of a fire by night is blazing 

Where conflagration paints yon Southern skies. 


Iv. 


Take no step backward! Ye have sorely smitten, 
At hip and thigh, the Evil and the Wrong ; 
What ye have said, now verify! what written, 
Seal with the seal of action, broad and strong ! 
Be not alarmed at apparitions dire 
Of flaming swords that hurtle into view : 
The element that purifies is fire : 
Pass firmly on, and resolutely through. 
. v. 
Take no step backward! Ye, whom God now uses 
To solve the problems of Man’s destiny, 
To rectify his wrongs, right his abuses, 
The grand accomplishment ye may not see : 
But in the future—in the years of glory 
That peace restored shall bring our land again— 
Your names shall glitter in the noblest story 
That celebrates the deeds of noblest men. 
Kentucky, Jan. 8, 1864. W. D. G. 





THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
To Cou. Roser G. Suaw anv THe Firry-Fourtn Massa- 
CHUSETTS VOLUNTEERS. 





BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 





At last, at last, each flowing star 

In that pur field of heavenly blue, 
On every people shining far, 

Burns, to its utmost promise true. 


Hopes in our fathers’ hearts that stirred, 
Justice, the seal of peace, long scorned, 
O perfect peace ! too long deferred, 
At last, at last, your day has dawned. 


Your day bas dawned ; but many an hour 
Of storm and blood, of doubt and tears, 
Across the eternal sky must lower, 
Before the glorious noon appears. 


And not for us that noontide glow, 
For us the strife and toil shall be; 

But welcome toil, for now we know 
Our children shall that glory see. 


At last, at last, O Stars and Stripes ! 
Touched in your birth by Freedom's flame, 
Your purifying lightning wipes 
Out from our history its shame. 
Stand to your faith, America ! 
Sad Europe, listen to our call ! 
Up to your manhood, Africa ! 
That glorivus flag floats over all. 





And when the hour seems dark with doom, 
Our sacred banner, lifted higher, 

Shall flash away the gathering gloom 
With inextinguishable fire. 


Pure as its white the future see ! 
Bright as its red is now the sky ! 

Fixed as its stars the faith shall be, 
That nerves our bands to do or die! 














The Piberator. 


JOHN BROWN MEETING AT MEADVILLE. 


A call, signed by a majority of the students of the 
Meadville Theological School for a meeting at the 
Court House “to commemorate the martyrdom of 
John Brown,” was well responded to by the citizens. 
The meeting was called to order by Geo. H. Young, 
who proposed the following list of officers, which was 
unanimously adopted :— 

For President, Charles H. Ellis; for Vice Presi- 
dent, Joshua Douglass ; for Secretary, Wm. A. Wilson. 

On taking the chair, Mr. Ellis stated, briefly, the ob- 
ject of the meeting. 

Rev. A. Porter then read selections from Job. 29 
and Matthew 25. 

The hymn, “ Blow ye the trumpet blow,” was then 
sung, followed by an earnest prayer by Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Joshua Douglass being called on, said he was 
always willing to state his position on this subject. 
John Brown was an earnest, whole-souled opponent 
of that vile system of bondage,—slavery,—and as 
such, he reverenced him. The question of his mili- 
tary ability wasa foreign one; his movement, in a 
military point of view, may have been masterly or 
otherwise ; he left that for others to settle. John 
Brown was true to his principles. Let us accord to 
him the honor of sincere love of the right, and a self- 
forgetting pursuit of the object in which his life was 
sacrificed. 

To John Brown, the grand idea of life was duty. 
To do his duty was his whole purpose. In that he 
forgot everything else. It absorbed all. Politicians 
often say that success isa duty. To him, duty was 
the highest success ; with it, failure was impossible. 
The great work of freedom was unfinished when he 
left it, but Ais work was done; and with that convic- 
tion he went to the scaffold with the lightest heart in 
Virginia. “ As he was being led out of prison, he saw 
a littleenegro child in its mother’s arms looking up 
into his face with his timid baby eyes. He stopped, 
kissed it affectionately, and moved on in his grand 
triumphal march of victory over death. The act was 
symbolic of his life. The love of children, so strong 
in his sweet, loving nature, and the heroic love of 
outraged justice, of which that child was a fit repre- 
sentative, were both combined in that one little but 
expressive act. The sun is seen in his greatest beauty 
only when finishing his day’s labor of giving life and 
light to this rolling world. His rays are reflected from 
clouds and mists in all their various colors, as he goes 
down in all the glory of departing day. So this hero 
of ours, after a life devoted to giving the life and light 
of freedom and justice to humanity, is seen in his 
highest beauty only when met with the colors and 
mists of slavery, and, throwing his bright rays of 
truth upon us, he goes to his rest in all the glory of 
a Christian martyr’s death. 

W. A. Wilson read selections from John Brown’s 
last speech in court. 

Prof. Bowen, of Tennessee, responded to the call 
upon him. He wasn slaveholder at: one time, having 
charge of a large number of slaves. Of the real ob- 
ject of the meeting—of him whose martyrdom we 
were conmemorating, he knew but little. As he had 
been invited to speak, he could testify only of that 
which he knew. He then proceeded to give a history 
of the secession movement in his State. He labored 
to convince the mad secessionists, at that time, that 
their only hope for slavery was in the Union—that 
gone, slavery must die. The sequel has proved his 
prophecy, for not a slave (legally) breathes to-day in 
that State. If aslave stays with his former master, 
it is only because he chooses so to do—no hand can 
compel him to do it. Many were troubled by the 
bugbear of negro equality. He could remember the 
time when negroes voted, and nobody was hurt. In 
the event of slavery dying out, don’t fear the North 
will be overrun by the blacks, for the underground 
railroad has its tracks, now, not towards the North, but 
towards the South. 

















Mr. Charles A. Allen was called upon, and alluded 
to an old legend of an enchanted castle, in which dwelt 
a sorceress, and whatever knights approached were 
overpowered by her spells, and transformed into 
stones. But at last the knight came, whose heart 
was stout and stainless, over whom her magic was 
powerless, at whose bugle-blast her castle fell, and 
the knights arose in human form to aid in destroying 
the enchantress. Such was slavery, and such a knight 
was John Brown; and since his clear-toned summons 
shook the Slave Power to its foundation, we have seen 
the brave and true men of our country, whom the en- 
chantress had deceived, rising in their full manhood to 
take vengeance upon her. 

Few intelligent men had ever questioned Brown's 
honesty of purpose or nobility of character ; and many 
who had thought his course a mistake, and even im- 
pelled in part by phrenzy, have been converted by 
the history of the two years past, and can now recog- 
nize in him a prophet who could see farther than 
statesmen and studious thinkers. It is fit to commem- 
orate his name and his self-devotion,even if we cannot 
think it wise or far-sighted. He sacrificed himself for 
the principles of human rights as truly as the martyrs 
of our battle-fields, and in prophetic grandeur of cha- 
racter, as well as in priority of death, heads the long 
procession, and will stand forth in history as the rep- 
resentative spirit of this struggle. Hawthorne relates, 
that when the royal Governor Andross attempted to 
seize the old charter by military force, a form in 
gray antique garb headed the citizens of Boston, and 
drove back the tyrant. No one recognized the people’s 
champion, nor was he seen again, till on Lexington 
common the people again rallied to defend their liber- 
ties, and on Bunker Hill he appeared in the midst of 
battle. And so, says the legend-teller, whenever the 
sons of New England rise in arms for this sacred cause, 
this gray champion, the Spirit of Puritan devotion to 
freedom, will rouse them to resistance, and lead them 
to victory. We can truly believe that this spirit fora 
brief space took flesh again in our own time, and 
when it passed away on a Virginia scaffold, it was to 
zo forth again on his spirit mission. And whenever 
the sons of America contend on battle-fields for the 
single cause of human liberty, this gray champion, 
the soul of this heroic old Puritan, will march at the 
head, and lead them to triumph. 

George H. Young was the next speaker. He offer- 
ed the following resolutions, which, later in the eve- 
ning, were unanimously adopted :— 


Whereas, all men are created equal, and endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
therefore, 

(1.) Resolved, That it is the duty of all men to 
lend a helping hand and voice to every cause which 
has for its end the elevation of mankind, and the es- 
tablishing of the principles enunciated in the above 
preamble. 

(2.) Resolved, That we meet not to sing pans at 
the memory of bloodshed, not to praise “a raid against 
civil law,” as some allege, but to express our admira- 
tion of one who dared, in the face of tyranny, to be- 
come the exponent of these principles, to give the 
Golden Rule practical expression, to “remember 
those in bonds as bound with them”; thus to actual- 
ize in life the religion of our Lord and Master. 

And whereas, the civil war now raging in our land, 
which has already drenched a continent in blood and 
gore, carrying desolation to many hearthstones, is the 
result of an insane attempt to establish an apology 
for a nation on the corner-stone of human bondage ; 
therefore, 


(3.) Resolved, That duty demands of us as a na- 
tion to preserve our existence by destroying the only 
basis on which the Southern Confederacy professes 
to stand, and, by breaking every yoke, carry out the 
grand design of the founders of the republic. 

Mr. Young then said, the last of these resolves 
comes directly to the all-absorbing question of to-day— 
that of the war in its complicated relations to slavery. 
The friend from Tennessee has told us of those 
“awful” times when negroes voted and their rights 
as men were respected, thus effectually silencing 
those who scoff at negro equality. Those men are 
entirely wrong who suppose that if the rights of 
the black man are acknowledged, the world will be 
turned upside down, and Nature’s laws will not act. 

We honor John Brown, not as an “ insurrection- 
ist,” as some declare, for he was not such, but for 
his devotion to principles, as I have said in the 2d of 
these resolutions. 

The Southern Confederacy, by the acknowledg- 
ment of Vice President Stephens, stands upon the 
pillar of human bondage. Knock out this prop, and 
that great structure which they have reared must tot- 
ter and fall. By doing justice now, we shall rid our- 
selves of the scourge of war, and make future rebel- 
lions impossible. 

Mr. Young’s speech was diversified with many witty 
illustrations, which were well received by the audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Ellis, in the closing speech, said— 

Long ages ago, to make men Aoly, Jesus died a 
painful death on Calvary. Four years ago, to make 
men free, John Brown died a painful death on a Vir- 
ginia gallows. Christianity is the eternal monument 
to the one; human freedom—the liberty of regene- 
rated America, will be the all-enduring monument to 
the other. 

We recognize the eternal principle of liberty and 
the law of God in which he moved to his great work. 
Men called him “mad.” So a Hebrew nation called 
Jesus “mad.” He felt the voice of the Most High 
calling on him to act in behalf of human rights, and 
he took in hig hand a life made strong by the gather- 
ed wisdom of sixty years, and struck at slavery a 
blow that burst every chain from three millions of 
slaves, and gave the world assurance that universal 
emancipation would soon be here. We are told in 
Scripture that the heavens shall be rolled up as a 
scroll, that they shall pass away with a great noise, 
and that a new heaven and a new earth shall appear. 

We are in the midst of that scene now. Amid 
the din of battle, the old state of slavery is passing 
away, and the new state of freedom and right is 
dawning over the land. John Brown is the grand 
pioneer in this divine movement. He is the Father 
of American liberty; the country is in her birth- 
pangs—soon all will be peace and joy. The bright 
Star of Freedom already hovers along the Southern 
sky, battling with Southern Sin, yet rising step by 
step, led on by that martyr-spirit. God grant it soon 
may reach the zenith, and shed its warming, cheer- 
ing, purifying rays over all the land! Then, John 
Brown’s work will be done, and the memory of the 
martyr of the 2d December be dear to every liberty- 
loving soul. 

After singing “ The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
the meeting adjourned. 

The audience was not large, but very attentive, 
and deeply interested. The meeting held two hours 
and a half. The reports are short abstracts. 

WM. ALEX. WILSON, Sec’y. 





TWENTIETH U. 8. COLORED REGIMENT. 


RECEPTION BY THE UNION LEAGUE. 








The Twentieth Regiment, United States colored 
troops, left Riker’s Island at nine o’clock on Satur- 
day morning, on board the steamer John Romer, 
and were conveyed to the foot of Twenty-sixth street, 
East River, where they were disembarked and formed 
in regimental line, and marched to Union Square, ar- 
riving in front of the Union League Club-House at 
one o'clock. 

A vast crowd of citizens of every shade of color, 
and rity Pare of social and political life, filled the 





|the entrance of the Club-Room was a large plat- 





square and streets; and every door, window, ve- 
randa, tree and house-top that commanded a view 
of the scene were peopled with spectators. Over 


form ornamented with flags and filled with ladies. | 
In the street was another platform, tastefully deco- 
rated, and occupied by prominent citizens. From | 
this stand the colors were presented by President 
King of Columbia College, who spoke as follows : 
SPEECH OF CHARLES KING. 

* T rejoice to see this day—I rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity, beneath this glorious sun and in the presence 
of this goodly assembly, and under the folds of our 
ever dear, honored flag of the Union, to salute you, 
soldiers of the Twentieth Regiment United States 
Colored Troops, as feliow-countrymen, fellow-soldiers, 
for I, too, have in other days worn the uniform of the 
nation, and from my heart I honor it, and all who 
worthily wear it. 

“Iam proud of the opportunity to stand before 
you as the representative of the Loyal Women who 
have united in the patriotic purpose of presenting 
to you a regimental flag, to be borne with the colors 
of the nation of which you are now the accepted 
and sworn defenders and guardians. 

“ These loyal women know and feel what such a 
ceremonial imports; they know and feel that the 
sacred banner which they commit to your faithful- 
ness and courage is a trust as full of difficulty and 
of danger as of duty; that it calls, on your part, 
for the hourly exercise of self-restraint, self-disci- 
pline, self-denial; for the implicit obedience with- 
out which an army is but a mob, and for that high 
and patriotic devotion which counts even life itself 
a willing sacrifice to the cause of country and of 
liberty. The religion of the flag is second only to 
the religion of the altar; and our Father in heaven 
may be implored to bless, according to its purity, 
the one and the other. Hence he who is false to 
his flag is false to his altar and bis God. 

“And these loyal women who thus confide to 
you a trust at once so dangerous and so honorable, 
they too—be assured of it—they will do all that 
may be done by careful ministration for the sick 
and the wounded, by systematic and considerate la- 
bors for the families of the soldier exposed to priva- 
tion, to lighten the cares and gladden the hearts and 
strengthen the arms of those they encourage to go 
forth to battle. 

“ Go, then, soldiers of the Twentieth regiment, 
go forth in the assured conviction that you leave 
behind you ever-watchful, ever-kind, ever-active 
friends, who, taking so prominent a part in equip- 
ping you for war, will in nowise falter in their ef- 
forts for the welfare of the families you leave be- 
hind. 

“ To these considerations, which may be fitly ad- 
dressed to all soldiers, I desire to add some that be- 
long to you alone. For, my friends—and I use the 
expression all the more emphatically that the same 
expression was, in the fatal month of July, employ- 
ed by a very high functionary on a very different 
occasion, and to a very different body of men—to 
each the choice of and responsibility for his own 
friends—in addressing you by this name, I address 
soldiers of order, liberty and law—men who come 
forth at the call of country and in vindication of 
her outraged Constitution—nay, of the very right 
of national existence. 

“ To you, then, in addition, the appeal suitable to 
every soldier lies in a higher and holier sense, an 
appeal as emancipators of your own race, while act- 
ing as the defenders and champions of another. 
You are in arms, not for the freedom and law of the 
white race alone, but for universal law and free- 
dom; for the God-implanted right of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness to every being whom 
He has fashioned in His own soar When you 

t on the uniform and swear allegiance to the 
standard of the Union, you stand emancipated, re- 
generated and disenthrailed ; the peer of the proud- 
est soldier in the land; and withered be the hand and 
palsied be the tongue that shall ever give consent 
to your being subject to other treatment at the 
hands of the enemy than such asis measured out to 
other soldiers of the Republic! Prejudice, indeed, 
and the rancorous hate of brutalized minds, and 
the ingrained meanness of factious partizanship 
may still throw obstacles in your way, but that wav 
is upward and onward, and your march in it can- 
not be 
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your own selves, be true to your high mission as the 
vindicators and asserters of your worth as men, and 
you cannot then be false to any one, or fail in any 

igh and honorable endeavor. You may fall as 
many of your race did fall with the gallant, good 
young Shaw, at Wagner; and the ignoble foe 
thought to dishonor that youthful hero’s grave by 
heaping into it the sof his colored soldiers. 
Dishonored! Who would not die such a death to 
ve worthy of such a grave? Who that rightly feels 
would exchange that lowly resting place on the bar- 
ren shore of South Chrolina, lulled by the eternal 
requiem of the solemn sea, for the proudest mauso- 
leum in the loftiest temple built with human hands ? 

“No, no, my friends, you cannot be hindered 
now in your high calling. It is but to look back for a 
few years—nay, but for a few months in this city— 
to realize what a forward step bas been taken, and 
tofeel quite sure that in such a path there is no 
step backward. 

“On! on! then, soldiers of the Twentieth Unit- 
ed States Colored “Iroops, with serried ranks, 
with faith in yourselves and in your cause, with con- 
fidence and affection for your officers, and with 
humble but earnest trust in God, and you will, you 
must, in contributing to the rescue of your country 
and its Constitution, work out your own complete 
redemption. 

* Already the colored troops of the United States 
count by tens and twenties of thousands, and no- 
where have they turned back from the bloodiest con- 
flict, or failed to follow their leader into the very 
jaws of death. 

“ Dear Col. Bartram, to you and to the officers 
of this fine regiment it remains for me to say a few 
words : 

“ The fieg which I hold in my hands, to be placed 
in yours, tells its own story. he rt apg | eagle 
and the broken yoke and armed figure of Liberty 
spek as plainly as symbols can of the might of free- 

om, and the overthrow of slavery—and flying, as 
will this standard-sheet, beside the Stars and Stripes 
of the Republic, they will form a spell of such pow- 
er as to bind up every generous heart with one firm, 
fierce resolve that these flags shall not be separated 
—shall not be surrendered—but shall be marching 
on, and marching on, and still marching on to tri- 
umph and final victory ! 

“ In the faith, Colonel, that such is your resolve, 
I commit to your hands, for the Twentieth Regi- 
ment United States Colored Troops, in the name of 
those loyal women, the flag they have prepared. 
May the blessing of God go with it, and with you 
and your soldiers, and fighting beneath its folds, 
may He cover your heads in the day of battle !” 


At the close of this speech, President King read 
the following address, which had been prepared by 
H. T. Tuckerman. The address was neat!y en- 
grossed on parchment, and signed by the ladies who 
presented the colors to the regiment. 


To the Officers and the Men of the Twentieth United 

States Colored Troops: 

So.p1ers—We the mothers, wives and sisters of 
the members of the New York Union League Club, of 
whose liberality and intelligent patriotism, and under 
whose direct auspices you have been organized intoa 
body of national troops for the defence of the Union, 
earnestly sympathizing in the great cause of American 
free nationality, and desirous of testifying, by some 
memorial, our profound sense of the sacred object and 
the holy cause in behalf of which you have enlisted, 
have prepared for you this banner, at once the em- 
blem of treedom and of faith, and the symbol of wo- 
man’s best wishes and prayers for our common Ccoun- 
try, and especially for your devotion thereto. 

When you look at this flag and rush to battle, or 
stand at guard beneath its sublime motto, “Gop anp 
Liserty !” remember that it .is also an emblem of 
love and honor from the daughters of this great Me- 
tropolis to her brave champions in the field, and that 
they will anxiously watch your career, glorying in 
your heroism, ministering to you when wounded and 
ill, and honoring your martyrdom with benedictions 
and with tears. 


Mrs. J. J. Astor, Mrs. G. W. Blunt, Mrs. J. W. 
Beekman, Mrs. S. Wetmore, Mrs. S. B. Chittenden, 
Mrs. G. Bliss, Jr., Mrs. S. J. Bacon, Mrs. R. B. Min- 
turn, Mrs. Charles King, Mrs. 8S. W. Bridgham, Mrs. 
W. E. Dodge, Mrs. R. Stebbins, Mrs. 8S. B. Schieff- 
elin, Miss King, Mrs. J. B. Johnston, Mrs. N. D. 
Smith, Mrs. T. M. Cheeseman, Mrs.°H. A. Colt, 
Mrs. A. T. Mann, Mrs. J. J. Phelps, Mrs. G. B. De- 
forest, Mrs. Le G. B. Cannon, Mrs. W. A. Butler, 
Mrs. N. A. Burdock, Mrs. A. Dunlap, Mrs. T. E. 
Howe, Mrs. W. H. Lee, Mrs. W. E. Dodge, Jr., Mrs. 
David Hoadley, Mrs. C. Ludington, Mrs. G. Lemist, 
Mrs. E. C. Cowdin, Mrs. J. A. Roosevelt, Mrs. J. 
Sampson, Mrs. R. B. Minturn, Jr., Mrs. Alfred Pelt, 
Jr., Mrs. W. Hutchings, Mrs. George Opdyke, Mrs. 
G. C. Ward, Mrs. C. G. Judson, Mrs. S. W. Roose- 
velt, Mrs. E. D. Smith, Mrs. S. Gandy, Mrs. R. L. 
Stuart, Mrs. E. W. Stoughton, Mrs. J. W. Bigelow, 
Mrs. M. O. Roberts, Mrs. H. K. Bogart, Mrs. E. C. 
Hall, Mrs. J. Le Roy, Mrs. J. Brown, Mrs. H. Bald- 
win, Mrs. M. Clarkson, Mrs. J. O. Stone, Mrs. J. G. 
King, Jr., Mrs. H. Van Rennsselaer, Mrs. J. A. King 
Jr., Mrs. J. C. Cassegee, Mrs. F.G. Shaw, Mrs. R. G 
Shaw, Mrs. G. B. Curtiss, Mrs. C. G. Kirkland, Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish, Mrs. Bradish, Mrs. Bruce, and others. 


Colonel Bartram, who received the flags, made 
the following response : 


“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: ] feel bow utterly 


unable I am to respond in a becoming manner to 
the eloquent addresses just pronounced. While 
free to confess my deficiency in this respect, I yet 
claim for myself and my command an equal share 
of the patriotic ardor and love of country. In that 
we yield to none. (Applause.) This beautiful 
banner symbolizes our country. It is this that 
makes death glorious beneath its starry folds—it is 
this that rouses the feelings of outraged honor when 
we see it trailed in the dust. How base, and how 
dead to all sense of honor, must that wretch be, 
whose brow burns not with shame and rage at the 
dishonor of the flag of his country! (Applause.) 
Nearly three years since, the country was shocked 
by the spectacle of a band of traitors tearing away 
the emblem of our country from a fortress over which 
it had floated proudly for years, and substituting in 
its place a miserable device of their own. Has this 
act been fully avenged? No! The punishment 
for it has undoubtedly been great already, but I 
trust that the utter humiliation and discomfiture 
which it deserves are about to follow. To this end 
this regiment is about to take the field—a regiment 
composed of a race hitherto despised—of a race al- 
most hopelessly sunk in degradation, by a system 
of slavery as barbarous as it is unjust. It has been 
the habit of those among us, who sympathize with 
the traitors now in arms against us, to sneer at what 
they are pleased to term the cowardice of the negro. 
I hope that Port Hudson, Fort Wagner and Olustee 
have forever settled this question. In this regard, I 
must be permitted to refer briefly to the conduct of 
the Eighth United States Colored Troops, in the last- 
mentioned action. My reason for doing this is, that 
for some three or four months I was on duty with 
this regiment, as its Lieutenant-Colonel, and dur- 
ing this em I had ample opportunity to become 
thoroughly acquainted with its officers, and the ma- 
terial composing its rank and file. No regiment 
ever went to the field better officered than the 
Eighth, and no regiment ever contained a braver or 
more resolute set of men. How well they fought is 
shown by their list of casualties; and although a 
subordinate officer in a battery thought it a misfor- 
tune to be supported by a colored regiment, yet 
when we bear in mind that two veteran regiments 
had already found the position too hot, and had re- 
tired, I think we can atford to forgive the slander, 
and say that the misfortune, if misfortune there was, 
was not in having a colored regiment for a support, 
but in having an officer in the service of the United 
States so biased, so ungenerous, so cowardly, as to 
slander the brave men who fell around his guns. 
(Applause.) I should feel recreant to my duty to 
an old companion in arms, who has laid down bis life 
upon the altar of bis country, did I permit this occa- 
sion to pass without paying this slight tribute to his 
memory. 

] trust that when the time comes for the Twenti- 
eth to go into action, we shall behave ourselves in a 
manner that will reflect credit upon ourselves, and 
honor upon our friends and our country. We feel 
that we have the sympathies and prayers of good 
men and women. We know the interest you feel 
in us—the high hopes you entertain—and believe 
me when I say that it is the determination of eve- 
ry officer and man of my command that, so far as 
the power to fulfill in them lies, you shall not be dis- 
appointed. I would that I could command a 
priate words to address the noble women to whom 
we are indebted for this beautiful stand of colors. 
Will accept a soldier's thanks, and his pledges 
that they shall never know dishonor while strength 
remains to wield a weapon in their defence ?” 

At the conclusion of his remarks, he was greeted 
with enthusiastic cheers; then followed cheers for 
his officers and cheers for his men, and before he 
mounted his beautiful steed, some one presented him 
with a handsome wet. The following letter 
was received from Gen. Dix: 


TERS DEPARTMENT OF THE East, 
agai Bars Yor« City, March 5, 1864. } 
To the Committee Tins the Reception of the Twentieth 

United States Colored Regiment. 

GENTLEMEN : I much regret that official engage- 
mentsat my headquarters will not t me to attend 
the flag presentation to the regiment. It will carry 
with it to the field my cordial wishes for its success, 
and the assurance that the alacrity with which the 
colored classes in this State are coming forward to 
co-operate in putting down the Rebellion will secure, 
as it — = lasting gratitude of the country. 

am truly yours, 
“ JGHN A. DAX, Major General. 


THE COLLATION IN THE SQUARE. 


After the presentation ceremony was over, the 
men stacked arms, and partook of a collation pro- 
vided for them. Corpulent cans of coffee and fat 
baskets of sandwiches were carried into the square, 
and their contents generously distributed among 
the sable soldiers. They ate beartily, and were not 
backward in expressing their sentiments in relation 
tothe reception they had met. “ This is what we cet 
for beingsoldiers.”" * Jf Uncle Sam treats us in this 
way, we should like to board with him.” “ Harrah 
for the Committee.” “ This doesn’t look like July. 
“ How are you, rioters?” “ Three cheers for the 
ladies.” “ That flag is a big thing, boys.” “ We'll 
show the Copperheads what we can do for freedom 
when we get a chance.” “ That was a jolly speech 
made by our Colonel.” “ Didn’t Professor Kin 
talk like a book,” &. We might filla column wit 
the remarks made by these men during the few 
minutes allowed for lunch, showing their appre- 
ciation of the ovation which had been tendered to 
them, ard the great advancement made in public 
opinion in regard to their race. 

After lu ; march was resumed in the follow- 


ing order : 
THE PROCESSION. 
Police Superintendent Kennedy. 
One Hundred Policemen. 
Members of the Union League Club. 

Colored Friends of the Recruits, marching with hands 

joined. 

. Governor’s Island Band. 

The 20th Regiment United States Colored Troops. 


The line of march was down Broadway to Canal 
street, through Canal street to the North River, 
where they embarked on board the Ericsson for 
New Orleans. The men made a fine appearance 
in their blue uniform, white gloves and white leg- 
gings. They are hearty and athletic fellows, many 
of them six feet tall, straight, and symmetrical. A 
majority of them are black ; indeed, there are but 
few mulattoes among them. The Twentieth is em- 
phatically an African regiment, and to its credit be 
it spoken, not one of its members disobeyed orders, 
no one broke ranks to greet enthusiastic friends, no 
one used intoxicating drinks to excess, no one man- 
ifested the least inclination to leave the service, and 
their marching was very creditable. 

The march was truly a magnificent demonstration, 
and a triumphant sign of progress. One thousand 
men with black skins, whose color bas been a crime 
in the eyes of multitudes of whites, marched with- 
out molestation from the wharf where they landed, 
through Twenty-sixth street, the Fifth avenue, Lex- 
ington avenue, Madison, and Broadway. The doors, 
windows and balconies of our city palaces were 
thronged with aristocratic spectators, the ladies way- 
ing handkerchiefs, and the men cheering. 

Seven months ago, the homes of these soldiers 
were attacked by rioters, who burned their dwell- 
ings, stole their property, and made the streets 
smoke with the blood of their unoffending relatives 
and friends. j 

On the 9th of July, Mr. George W. Blunt met 
with other gentlemen at the New England Rooms, 
and advised Gov. Andrew not to send the 55th Mas- 
sachusetts colored regiment through this city, on 
their way to the seat of war, because the lives of 
colored women and children here would be endan- 
gered. On Saturday, Mr. Blunt marched with other 
members of the club in the van of the grand pro- 
cession, and saw no signs of that hatred of the black 
race which has been such a stigma of shame to our 
city and nation. The following is the roster of the 
regiment : 


Colonel, Nelson B. Bartram; Lieut.-Colonel, An- 
drew E. Mather; Major, Amos P. Wells ; Surgeon, 
Thomas Cushing; First Assistant, O. S. Belden; 
Second Assistant, David Stephens; Quartermaster, 
Casper Goldman. 

Line Caprrains—George A. Foster, H. H. Rouse, 
John E. Barnaby, Edwin L. Wage, S. P. Putnam, 
William Moore, Albert B. Hall, Delos H. Stiles, 
Elijah Carry, James 8S. Goped. 

First Lizvrenants—Norman R. Martin, D. J. 
Pilsworth, Martin Cooper, Wallace M. Greeley, Nel- 
son A. Sumner, Wm. Gerrish, Francis Bridges, Ed- 
win G. Davis, Acting Adjt., John P. Blakeman. 





Seconp Lizurrxantrs—John J. Thomas, Byron 
| F. Strong, Wm. F. Van Ornum, Chas. A. Briggs, 
| Martin T. Smith, Isaac G. Gardiner, Benj. Ambrus- 
| ter, John Habberton, Perley Eaton, Bruno Trombly. 

This is the second colored regiment raised by the 
| Loyal League Club, and the members have been 
| indefatigable from the first in protecting the re- 
| craits from outrage, and providing them with all 
needful comforts while in camp at Riker’s Island. 
Equally solicitous were they to secure competent 
and worthy officers; and to cap the climax, they 
bave given the regiment a reception worthy of the 
city of New York, and the great cause for which 
these despised people have so bravely gone forth to 
battle—New York Tribune. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Every week brings a new sorrow in these life-con- 
suming times, but the last week brought, for many 
homes and hearts, a sorrow that will not soon pass 
away. On Friday came a despatch telling us that 
a brilliant life, recently transferred from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific coast, had suddenly been quenched 
by death. The sorrow of my own heart for this 
loss is none the less real because I thought Mr. King 
fundamentally wrong, and he thought me absolutely 
wrong, in theology. What I remember him for is 
what our short acquaintance brought oftenest to my 





to mind, as I now do, his genial and unaffected kind- 
ness? 

We were next door neighbors, and the wall be- 
tween our houses was not too thick. I could bear 
him at work in his study,—now pacing the floor in 
deep thought, now taking a volume from its shelf, 
and now thrusting it back with such force that it 
seemed to send a challenge through the brick parti- 
tion. And that nimble brain and hand have lost 
their cunning! 

Our door-bells were emulous of each other’s lo- 
quacity, jingling in such eager dispute that we 
could never decide which cou hast the last or loudest 
word. Ludicrous was the effect one day when Mr. 
King, in a playful mood, sent a peddler of heretical 
books to me; and very droll were his surmises, not 
long after, when solicited, by an unsuspecting agent, 
to subscribe for a forthcoming work in the interest 
of Orthodoxy. We spoke of the occurrence with a 
broad mouth, when the agent was gone. Over the 
way, and looking into our windows, was a neighbor 
whose name began with Mr. King’s name, and ended 
with the beginning of my name. We used to call 
it the “connecting link” between us, and assert, 
with great good humor, that nothing but the aflini- 
ties of their names could account for the mutual 
good will of the Kings, King-mans Man-nings. The 
morning after he had criticized a sermon on future 
punishment, preached in his pulpit at his own re- 
quest, I happened suddenly to meet him tarning a 
corner, He started back comically, saying, “ We 
were pretty nearly into each other.” “ Yes,” was 
the answer, “ but don’t be disturbed, for I'm not one 
of the fighting kind.” He iooked twice, perceiving 
the allusion to his theological strife, but, seeing no 
mote in my eye, burst into a loud laugh, and asked 
me if I didn’t think it a great thing to rank asa 
“ polemic divine.” And the pulse of that boy-faced 
man is still! 

I saw him at the White Mountains, one Summer, 
while we werg fellow-boarders at the Alpine House. 
There his love for the grand and beautiful, as I need 
not say, had its throne. Happy the visitor that de- 
served, and could secure, him for a guide. But of 
this the world knows already, as by his unrivalled 
descriptions it has been instructed and charwed. 
Nature’s anthem sounds weak and discordant, now 
that this string, co finely tuned to her mystery, is 
snapped in twain ! 

Mr. King, as I had the delight of knowing fre- 
gone, honored the honest and toiling .. The 

ay he left Boston for San Francisco, calling for me 
at the door to speak a parting word, he placed in 
my hand & recommendation to some post of remun- 
erative labor, to be sent to a needy person residing 
out of town. It certainly marked him as a man of 
singular goodness, that he thought, amid the excite- 





ments of that day, to write a letter of charity—per- 
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THEODORE PARKER'S LIFE AD ORR. 
SPONDENOE, 


Correspondence of the Cincinnati Gazette, 


New Yor, F 

You have many readers who sy pa 
of Theodore Parker, and who have read hi we 
published life and corresponden« yrs le 

: orrespondence with absorbis 
interest. It is not mine to offer YOU A review of thy: 
book, but it seems proper to state some ret 
ing its history and its true character, 4 

Let me say in the first place, that I think the book 
one of extraordinary value, and that I shall make 
no unfriendly criticism upon it. The reason for gy. 
ing anything about the circumstances of its prodag 
tion is, that it does not, and could not do, ful ore 
to Parker; and it is due to him that the cause of iy 
incompleteness should be stated. They group then 
selves, in a general way, about two perons: Soha 
Weiss, the editor, and Joseph Lyman, who J ma 
call the engineer of the book ; the latter first. 

I violate no confidence nor make public any reals 
| private matters when I say there bas been a dw. 
greement among Mr. Parker's nearest friends shee 
| his literary executorship. 1 shall not 20 into detais 
}on this point. It is all-sufficient to say that al 
; agreed his wishes were to be respected, but cou 
| not agree on the evidence of his wishes. Therews 
} room to doubt which he meant, Mr. Joseph Lyma 
jor Mr. Frank Sanborn, and the disagreement a 
| this point unhappily widened into a permanect 
breach. The result was that all Mr. Parker's per 
| sonal papers, within control of the family, were put 
| into Mr. Lyman’s hands, and be undertook to collect 
and arrange the materials for a Life. On the other 
hand, several of Mr. Parker's most intimate friends, 
who had large numbers of bis letters and a treasury 
of personal knowledge about him, declined to give 
any letters or facts to an editor whom they regarded 
as unequal to the task he undertook, and unfitted 
| for it by any previously existing relations between 
him and Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Lyman, nevertheless, went on with bis work 
as best he might. Not proposing to attempt the lit 
erary execution of such a work himself, he confined 
his labors to gathering from sources still accessible 
to him Mr. Parker’s correspondence, and put the 
material into the hands of Mr. Weiss, of whom its 
necessary to say something by himself. 
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